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NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


—>— 


Berore introducing the following pages to the 
public, a short resumé of those events which 
constituted the Austrian movement of 1848, and 
are here principally referred to by the Author, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader, whose 
continued attention may not have been directed 
to the origin of a struggle which has now to all 
appearance subsided; or whose first impressions, 
‘excited by the novel and startling occurrences 
of that memorable year, may have yielded to the 
more absorbing interest of recent transactions. 

It will be remembered, that as early as in 
March, 1848, the disturbing influence of the © 


French Revolution of February manifested itself 
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in Vienna. On the 13th of that month, the 
day appointed for the meeting of the Session 
of the States of Lower Austria, a widely-spread 
and undefined excitement prevailed in the city, 
to the alarm of Prince Metternich, who, after 
watching with his habitual self-possession the 
troubled aspect of affairs, thought it prudent to 
retire at once from his post as Minister and from 
the capital. 

On the 16th was issued an edict from the 
Emperor, announcing that the censorship of the 
Press was thereby abolished, that a new law 
would be immediately prepared, that a National 
Guard was already established, and an imme- 
diate convention of delegates from all the States 
of the German and Sclavonian kingdoms, and 
from the central congregations of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom would be summoned. To 
this document was affixed, among other names, 
that of Franz, Baron von Pillersdorf, Court 
Chancellor. 

These promises were each in its turn fulfilled 
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by the Government, which was hastily sum- 
moned to supply the place of that of Prince 
Metternich. 

In the first Provisional Cabinet of Six, called 
together by an Imperial rescript of the 17th, 
Franz, Count von Kolowrat, was appointed 
His Imperial Majesty's Minister of State, as 
Prime Minister ad interim ; Count Fiquelmont, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Baron Pillersdorf, 
Supreme Chancellor, Minister of the Interior ; 
Count von Taaffe, Minister of Justice; Baron 
von Kiibeck, Minister of Finance; and the 
Department of War, for the present vacant, 
was afterwards filled by Baron Zanini. 

Shortly after, Baron Pillersdorf became Chief 
of the Administration,—an office which in 
Austria is usually attached to the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. Baron Dobblhof joined the 
Cabinet as Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, and Baron Sommaruga of Instruction. 

An edict of amnesty towards political offend- 


ers was one of the first acts of the Government : 
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after which, on the 31st of March, a new law 
relating to the Press was published ; on the 8th 
of April, another regulating the National Guard ; 
and finally, on the 25th, appeared the long- 
promised and eagerly-expected Constitution. 
The principal provisions of this charter were, 
first, to establish and define the responsibility of 
the ministers of the Crown to the Diet; and 
secondly, to organise the Diet itself. It was 
to consist of two chambers—a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The Upper House was to 
include— 
1. Princes of the Imperial House, of the age 
of twenty-four years. 
2. Certain members, named by the Emperor, 
for life. 
3. 150 members, to be elected by the chief 
landed proprietors. 
The Lower House was to consist of 383 dele- 
vates from the various provinces of the empire. 
The effect of the promulgation of the new 


charter was not such as had been expected. 
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The dissatisfaction of the people was everywhere 
manifest, whilst the irritation of the provinces 
against Vienna and her inhabitants daily in- 
creased. 

Bohemia had been agitated by the election of 
delegates to join the United German Assembly 
at Frankfort ; by the meeting of the Sclavonic 
races at Prague; and the stirring spirit of 
nationality among the Tschekh population. 

Lombardy had in many parts thrown off the 
yoke, and was appearing openly in arms against 
the Imperial forces. 

The Hungarians showed equally strong and 
more dangerous signs of disaffection ; the con- 
tinued absence of the Palatine Archduke Stephen 
in Vienna, affording them the immediate subject 
of complaint. 

At the same time the continued absence of 
military force from the capital, encouraged the 
spread of faction. Armed deputations appeared 
in the palace, threatening the Court and the 
Ministry. The latter found their authority 
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seriously diminished. Having posted a body of 
troops in the glacis for the maintenance of 
authority, and having issued an order on the 
13th for the dissolution of the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Guard, Baron Pillersdorf 
found the pressure from without so strong, as to 
compel him not only to withdraw the troops, but 
also, by another notice of the 15th, to announce 
that the Committee would not be dissolved, and 
that the law of the provisory election of mem- 
bers of the Chamber would be altered. This 
concession was followed by a resignation of office 
on the 15th of May. Baron Pillersdorf, how- 
ever, at the urgent solicitation of the Crown, 
again became Prime Minister. On the 17th the 
Emperor and the Court retired to Innspruck. 
The disturbances in the capital continued to 
increase, whilst the public mind was distracted 
by the reports of the war in Italy, and by irre- 
gular communications with the Court. On the 
Sth of July the excesses of the Academic Legion 


had become so flagrant, and their influence so 
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injurious, that the dissolution of the body was 
resolved upon. 

This was accordingly attempted by the Gov- 
ernment, but the measure became the ground 
of opposition carried to the last extreme. The 
decree met with universal scorn and disrespect ; 
and as a necessary result, the ministry of Baron 
Pillersdorf, finding itself no longer in possession 
of authority, resigned office early in June. 
Baron Dobblhof succeeded as Prime Minister ; 
General Latour taking the Department of War. 

The author was not after that time again 
prevailed upon to take office. He remained a 
member of the Diet, which was opened by Arch- 
duke John on the 22nd of June, and continued 
to sit till the disastrous affairs of October sus- 
pended all responsible authority in the city. 

In the politics of that period, when the con- 
test was transferred from the bureaus of Minis- 
ters to the suburbs and streets of Vienna, the 
author took no personal share. He states only 


as a spectator the effects of the revolution of 
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October—commenced by the brutal murder of 
General Latour, on the 6th, and terminated only 
by the siege of the city and storming of the 
gates by Prince Windischgratz, after the obsti- 
nate resistance of the revolutionists. .He con- 
cludes with general remarks on the destinies of 
the empire since the restoration of Imperial 
power. 

On nearly the whole of the above occurrences 
the author has thrown light, either by his per- 
sonal narration or by his reflections. The cir- 
cumstance that the Treatise proceeds from a 
Minister so highly qualified by his position to 
give his judgment on these events, will be its 
best recommendation to the English reader ; 
who will not fail to observe, while he peruses it, 
that, however brief, it must form an addition to 
the materials for the future history of this 
period ; at the same time, that it illustrates the 
present situation of Austria for the contempla- 


tion of modern politicians. 


Lonpon, 1849. 
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THE 


POLITICAL MOVEMENT IN AUSTRIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


SKETCH OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF AUSTRIA 
BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Introduction.—Object and Use of History gencrally.—Austria.—Author’s 
Position.—The former Government, though it foresaw the Revolu- 
tion, did not introduce Reforms.— Retrospect. Maria Theresa.— 
Joseph IJ.— His Policy.—Ile omitted to establish, lst, The Inde- 
pendence of Municipalities; 2ndly, A Representative System.— 
Leopold.—Francis I.—Same Evils aggravated by Wars and other 
Perplexities.—Hopes inspired by the Peace of 1815, but the Symp- 
toms of Improvement were checked by Uneasiness.—Metternich’s 
Government should have infroduced Reforms with Energy.—Liberal 
Measures were submitted to the Government.—Proof of Necessity 
of Gradual Reform.—Its entire Neglect remarkable.— Causes : | sté, 
The defective Organisation of the Government—2ndly. Want of Union 
in its Members.—Ferdinand.—Exasperation of the same Evils.— 
The Provinces and Commerce flourished, but Debt increased.— 
Finances disordered.—People discontented.—Effect of Changes in 
adjoining Countries.—-Gradual Increase of Desire for Constitutional 
Freedom.—Conduct of Nobility in their Diet.—Of the Crown.— 
This Disposition of the People was not counteracted by the Govern- 
ment.—The Information furnished by the Police was not so ser- 
viceable as would have been that rendered by a Free Press. 


WHEN great political movements suddenly shake 


society in all its parts, and the shock seizes 
B 
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upon the foundations of the edifice of the State, 
the attentive observer of the events of the period, 
not only endeavours to recognise the tendency of 
this movement and its details, but he labours to 
investigate its sources and motives, examines 
the means which were employed to check or 
prevent it, and finally passes judgment on the 
conduct of those who were most intimately 
connected with it. For history ought not only 
to be the mirror of the past, but the telescope 
of the future; and should trace out the mis- 
takes of mankind in order to warn them against 
the dangers into which those errors have led 
their predecessors. | 

Among the movements of the last two years, 
not one deserves a higher degree of public 
attention than that by which Austria has been 
agitated ; for its oscillations not only extended 
over a great empire, but they convulsed a State 


which for centuries has been looked upon with 
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envy, as possessing internal peace, established 
order, and regulated social interests. Hence 
arises the necessity for supplying those materials 
which may enable us to judge rightly of the late 
events; and although we are still too little 
removed from them to be capable of reasoning 
calmly and without prejudice, they may, never- 
theless, serve as auxiliary matter for the judg- 
ment of posterity. As a witness, and party 
interested in this important epoch of our native 
country, I cannot forbear to transmit my ob- 
servations on it to the public, in a succinct 
treatise. It will be limited to a sketch only of 
those transactions of which I have received cer- 
tain intelligence ; to my judgment, where the 
narrative does not permit the expression of it to 
be avoided, must be ascribed only the value of 
an individual opinion, for which no other person 
is responsible ; and it will be my object as far as 


possible to state facts, and to mention persons 
B2 
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only so far as they are inseparably connected 
with them. 

In reviewing the great political earthquake 
by which Austria has been shaken, the principal 
question which arises is, how it was possible that 
the Government should have remained in igno- 
rance of a movement which must necessarily 
have been meditated long before its explosion ; 
and, if they had been informed of it, how it 
happened that a vigilant ministry appeared to 
be taken by surprise? As an attentive observer 
for many years, I may be allowed to answer this 
question. The Government certainly recognised 
the approach of a revolution, and awaited with 
great anxiety its dangers and consequences. So 
much the more culpable were they, in having 
neglected the means of avoiding them, viz., by 
introducing those reforms in the legislature, and 
in the course of administration, which the urgency 


of the times required. But in these reforms they 
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fancied they perceived only the acceleration and 
the inevitable outbreak of the revolution and. its 
terrors. Yet to obtain a clear view of the late 
events, it is necessary to cast a retrospective 
glance on the remoter past, as this alone can 
explain the circumstance, how long ideas and 
wishes had taken root in Austria, the neglect of 
which created so sudden an explosion. 

Austria, properly speaking, emerged from the 
state of the middle ages, only on the accession of 
Maria Theresa. This illustrious empress trod 
the path of reform in all the branches of public 
administration with firmness and circumspec- 
tion. She endeavoured to render each class of 
the realm susceptible of the benefits she bestowed, 
by establishing public instruction, and permitting 
her subjects to enjoy the advantages of educa- 
tion. It is true that he who would apply the 
standard of modern civilisation and the senti- 


ments developed by it, to the enactments of this 
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monarch, whose feelings were as much penetrated 
by pure piety and profound benevolence, as her 
actions showed a quiet consistency, will perhaps 
turn away dissatisfied with many of her institu- 
tions ; but if we acknowledge those laws to be 
wise, which reflect the character of the times for 
which they were enacted—laws calculated for 
the development of moral sentiments and the 
intellectual advancement of her people, the 
government of Maria Theresa, beset as it 
was by heavy calamities, need not shrink in 
comparison with that of any other ruler. 

Her energetic son, the Emperor Joseph, 
followed the same path with undaunted and 
rapid progress. The rights of man had deeply 
implanted their roots in his heart, before they 
had been proclaimed in any national assembly, 
and we may truly affirm that his system of 
government did not tend solely to the welfare 


of classes, but to that of every individual in the 
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empire, and that his sympathy, interest, and | 
care, were devoted to the benefit of humanity 
in general. His ordinances in regard to the 
Church, and public instruction, the laws of the 
Press, the relations of the peasantry with the 
land-owners, the distribution of taxation, the 
reduction of public expenditure, the improve- 
ments in the administration of justice and of 
public affairs,—all these we may confidently 
point to, even in the present day, when science 
in all its branches has so extraordinarily 
improved, as indisputable evidences of a mag- 
nanimous and enlightened mind. It was how- 
ever rather a peculiarity of his government, 
that it overlooked the high importance of two 
institutions, or at least did not sufficiently 
appreciate them—institutions which in modern 
times have effectually conciliated the affections, 
and won the confidence of the people, and 


whose advantages have afforded considerable 
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increase, In power as well as in wealth : viz., the 
independence of the municipalities in adminis- 
tering their own affairs—and the representative 
system, which is confessedly the organ of the 
sentiments, desires and requirements of the 
country. The impossibility of a free and 
vigorous municipal development existing apart 
from the possession of these privileges, added 
to the circumstance of the dissolution of the 
periodical aristocratical assemblies in the pro- 
vinces, without their having been replaced by a 
better representation, and the repeated neglect 
to summon the Hungarian diet which is founded 
on the laws of that country, produced in several 
circles of society, moodiness and discontent, and 
became for that and each succeeding ministry a 
source of lasting embarrassment. 

The reign of the Emperor Leopold, and the 
first part of that of the Emperor Francis, had to 
struggle against these difficulties, further aggra- 
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vated by external wars, and other dangers to 
which the monarchy was exposed. These 
struggles, in which the self-sacrifices of the 
Austrians, and their love and attachment both 
for the Sovereign and the dynasty, have been 
abundantly proved, diverted the attention of 
the ruler and his ministers from internal 
improvements. By this neglect, however, they 
nourished the maladies which demanded imme- 
diate relief, and heightened the dangers of their 


situation,—such as could not but result from 


reforms commenced, but not continued, and 
sometimes partly withdrawn. 

The peace concluded in 1815, which promised 
to be of long duration, inspired the hope that 
the path of improvement in legislation and in 
the internal affairs of the State would now be 
trodden with courage and constancy ; the ex- 
ample of most civilised countries, as also the pre- 


vailing spirit of the times, evincing that such 
B3 
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ameliorations would take deeper root, when going 
hand in hand with a system of popular repre- 
sentation—the surest guarantee of success being 
the persuasion and consent of those whose in- 
terests were the subject of regulation. The 
more, however, the conviction of the necessity 
of a representative system spread in the neigh- 
bouring States, and, consequently, communicated 
itself to the Austrian monarchy, the more the 
dread of a movement, inseparable from the esta- 
blishment of free institutions, became percepti- 
ble; a movement, too, which must be more 
irregular on the first attempts at its introduction, 
than those which arise in States where long prac- 
tice and habit have smoothed away many a 
rough exterior, and much offensiveness from 
political transactions. There was perhaps one 
means of calling into question the necessity of 
constitutional institutions ; or at least of render- 


ing the want of them less sensibly felt. This 
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was by showing more resolution and energy in 
introducing certain reforms into legislation, or 
the administration, as the necessity for them was 
immediately recognised by the parties in power, 
and by public opinion, which, had it not been 
restricted in its manifestations, would have made 
itself audible. 

But a fatal idea, which perceived in every ap- 
proach to a representative system the precursor 
or attendant of destructive revolutions, opposed 
threatening warnings, or obstinate resistance to 
every radical reform, although suggested by the 
Government itself. This idea found its advo- 
cates among all classes of society, as well as in 
the Government ; still it is a great and widely- 
spread error to suppose that the officers of state, 
as a class, are hostile to every kind of reform, 
and that they have been always inclined to place 
obstacles in its way. This class always included 


respectable and highly enlightened men, who, 
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familiar with the requirements of society, and the 
defects of the administration, omitted no oppor- 
tunity of showing candidly and honestly the 
urgent necessity of radical ameliorations, The 
archives of all the administrative offices—those 
of Justice, of Home Affairs, and of Finance— 
supply the most unequivocal proofs that there 
were not wanting well meditated projects, in 
order to satisfy the just demands for better 
institutions in the course of public justice, of 
administrative offices, of public instruction, in 
the management of hospitals, of charitable insti- 
tutions and penitentiaries—by means of the 
distribution of public burdens—the formation of 
the army—in short, of all institutions which aim 
at a well-regulated legal system, and at the 
equal well-being of all classes of the community ; 
and to confirm the conviction, that Government 
had a just notion of its position as mediator, and 


that it devoted an equal attention to the interests 
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of society, without predilection and without 
prejudice. 

Neither hints nor materials were wanting for 
successful activity in the path about to be 
pursued, and the daily phenomena of the period 
impressed the conviction, that only an effectual 
reform could establish confidence in the Govern- 
ment, among the people. These concessions 
would have been the most natural and bene- 
volent preparation for representative institutions ; 
for a constitutional government, is, in its essence, 
only the organ of public opinion. Thus, the 
transition, from an arbitrary rule, to a repre- 
sentative system, would have been less abrupt, 
and the dominion of passion would have been 
more strictly restrained. 

Resolute perseverance in such a course must 
meet with opponents, and has met with them, in 
every class; for men more willingly subject 


themselves to an evil, heavily felt, than 
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expose themselves to a state yet unknown. 
But it is more difficult to explain why even 
those social reforms, not in immediate contact 
with political transactions, had been entirely 
neglected, or only partially and indifferently 
carried out, so that by this omission, the scope 
and aim of their introduction necessarily 
failed. 

The cause lies partly in the complicated 
organisation of the Government, and partly in 
the want of union in its centre. The fact of its 
being composed of various members, proved 
rather an impediment to its own legislative 
labours, which were thus subdivided into an 
infinite number of diverging motions, each 
member having a separate voice. When brought 
to a final decision,* the general view of any 


question was necessarily rendered less con- 


* This passage refers to the privilege possessed hy the Emperor 
of adopting or rejecting any proposed measure.—Vote by the Trane- 
lator. 
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spicuous by this conflict of opinion. And since, 
in the heart of the Government itself, no firm 
characteristic system of ruling was predomi- 
nant, the struggle of principles was renewed, 
and the solution of the difficulty remained 
suspended. 

In this manner, twenty years of peace con- 
tributed but little to consolidate the confidence, 
or to strengthen the respect and credit which 
the Government enjoyed ; nor yet to introduce 
these beneficial reforms, in which are recog- 
nised the advantages of a strong and provident 
dominion. 

On the accession of the Emperor Ferdinand, 
the monarchy was not menaced by external 
dangers. Circumstances permitted an uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of peace, but the necessity 
for internal ameliorations became, by so long a 
delay, more urgent, the demand for them more 


sensible ; whilst, owing to the procrastinations 
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of the Government, faith and confidence were 
diminished. It is true that the prosperity of 
the provinces generally did not decline ; on the 
contrary, many branches of commerce mani- 
fested an increase in their development ; but, in 
spite of this, the situation of the whole empire 
inspired, in different respects, serious apprehen- 
sions arising from the disordered state of the 
economy of finance, the yearly augmentation of 
the public debt, the inefficiency of the measures 
adopted, and still more from the oppressed 
disposition of mind of the clear-sighted and 
intelligent classes of the population. 

The Austrian empire was partly surrounded 
by, and was thrown into manifold relations with 
countries, in which the constitutional form had 
developed itself in place of that which had pre- 
viously existed ; and as the defects of our own 
system had been publicly scrutinised and dis- 


cussed, the spirit of constitutional freedom was 
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transferred from without, to the sentiments of 
all strata of the people. Contemporaneously 
with this arose a contrast, the more stmking in 
the empire of Austria, where one half of the 
people enjoyed thoroughly, during many centu- 
ries, a constitution, and consequently a right to 
participate in legislation, and to exercise a 
control in all the transactions of government. 
Although this constitution was no longer in 
harmony with the exigencies which had been 
rendered imperative by the enlightened ideas of 
modern times ; nevertheless, under its influence 
an irresistible desire to abolish all kind of abuses 
was generated, the Government was continually 
driven on towards the road of reform, and was 
urged to employ the full activity of the best 
faculties of the nation towards that which ap- 
peared advantageous to the common welfare. 
Such endeavours must be eventually success- 


ful, and whilst they conspicuously led to the 
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development of the moral and material benefits 
of the country, they remained still free from 
the tendency to acquire these advantages at 
the cost of those branches of the monarchy 
which did not struggle with the same arms. 
Under the influence of such powerful stimu- 
lants, must not the desire for similar consti- 
tutional institutions, and for an independent 
representative system, continually increase, and 
finally ripen the decision to bring them into 
effect? Unerring prognostics were not wanting, 
and the press might have pointed them out, had 
it not been forbidden to express the slightest 
liberal opinion. Even the provincial nobility in 
their Diet, which, on account of its defective 
institutions, never took deep root in public 
opinion, tried repeatedly to render available 
their position and right to represent the inte- 
rests of the country. These attempts, however, 


although very often advocated by many organs 
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of the Government, had been rendered abortive 
by the fear that reforms, or even partial conces- 
sions, would irresistibly hurry on the State to 
the road of revelation, and the parties whose 
province it was to decide finally, could not free 
themselves from the conviction that a revo- 
lution—that is to say, a violent demolition of 
existing relations, and reform—in other words, 
the timely regulation of these relations—were 
synonymous terms, and that, like secret allies, 
they were dragging on the State to its final 
dissolution. 

Such a diversity between the sentiments which 
encompassed the throne and those which radiated 
among the people, necessarily rendered their 
situation more serious, and produced even among 
the quiet and deliberate part of the population 
wholly devoted to monarchical institutions, and 
uprightly attached to the dynasty, an anxious 


disposition, ready to break out on the next 
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sudden shock from within or without. I¢ still 
' remains a remarkable circumstance, but it has 
been proved by several facts, that although this 
direction of public opinion among all classes of 
the public had been known to the Government, 
and felt with uneasy apprehension, yet it was 
not prevented or counteracted by energetic 
measures. Some persons, perhaps, will on this 
account censure the organs of the Government ; 
but let us observe that the police system, which 
was on so extended a scale, was by no means 
that dangerous weapon which people were accus- 
tomed to consider it. Overwhelmed with the 
task of daily collecting minute information, and 
distracted from the recognition of important 
events, they became an annoyance to the lower 
classes by paltry vexations, and to the more 
elevated by insignificant and valueless informa- 
tions. We are disposed, in reality, to doubt 


whether the most unrestricted Press would not 
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have rendered more service to the Government 
in exploring the true state of the matter, than 
could have been effected by a widely ramified 


and costly maintenance of the police force. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Outbreak of the French Revolution.—Its Effects in Vienna,—Establish- 
ment of the Provisional Cabinet of Six.—Its Anomalies and Defects. 
—Further Effects of the Revolution of March.—Effects of Liberty.— 
Difficulties of the Government.—Deputations from the Interior.— 
Replies of Ministers. —-Concessions granted to the Deputies of 
Bohemia.— Observance of the Concessions by the Cabinet.—Regula- 
tions of the Press.—Rural Labour.—Tithes.—Right of Petitioning 
and Meeting.—Duty of the Cabinet to Promulgate a Constitution.— 
Disappointment of the Hopes of Reform. 


*. 
WHILST these circumstances prevailed in the 
interior of the empire, and an uneasy disposition 
among all classes was becoming more and more 
felt, the ties of confidence more relaxed and 


authority more enfeebled,—a point which a 
Government, in its situation, must always gather 
from public opinion,—one of those catastrophes 
took place, the repercussion of which was 
unavoidable in a great part of Kurope. A revo- 


lution broke out in France, in February, 1848. 
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In a few hours a throne was overturned, the 
edifice of the State was shaken, and the conse- 
quences of this shock were soon felt beyond 
the Alps and the Rhine. In Germany, the 
inveterate aversion to the old Diet vented itself 
freely ; deputies assembled at Frankfort, from 
every part, to convoke members from all the 
Teutonic provinces, to prepare a constitution for 
the whole empire. In Berlin, the population 
rose with impetyosity, committed acts of violence, 
and imperatively demanded a constitution, and 
a system of government in conformity with it. 
Less threatening, but under equally determined 
manifestations, the citizens of Vienna improvised 
deputations in the middle of March, to obtain 
concessions tending to prevent the continuance, 
or renewal, of the existing grievances, and to 
effect the removal of hated counsellors, from 
about the person of the monarch. 


On the 13th, 14th, and 15th days of March, 
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edicts were issued directly from the Emperor, to 
which scarcely the formality of a- ministerial 
council could have been accorded ; the contents 
of which abolished the rigorous censorship of 
the Press, established a National Guard, and, 
finally, with the co-operation of the deputies 
from all the provinces, gave the assurance of 
a Constitution. It was only when these pro- 
clamations, which the people received with 
acclamations, were published, that the violent 
agitation subsided. Five days later, a ministry 
was composed, entirely strangers to all the steps 
which had been taken ; and yet, its province 
was to bring them into execution. 

For the first time, perhaps, six men were 
united in one Cabinet,* who had never pre- 
viously exchanged opinions or concerted a 
political system, and whose programme, con- 

* In this Cabinet the author took the post of Minister of the 


Interior, which in Austria is the department of the Chief of the Ad- 
ministration. 
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sequently, could only be known to the public 
through tle medium of the acts of their 
individual departments. 

The consciousness that to refuse this task, 
under such circumstances, would increase the 
embarrassments of the Government, or incur the 
deserved imputation of weakness and cowardice, 
served alone to silence the scruples which 
struggled against the acceptance of an office, to 
which the consent of many of the members had 
not even been thought requisite. It was there- 
fore quite natural, that, in spite of all endeavours 
to bring a certain harmony into the course they 
had to pursue, there should arise gradually a 
diversity of opinion, whether in the conception 
of their arduous task, or in obtaining a clear 
knowledge of the difficulties of carrying it into 
effect. Only a short time after the composition 
of the first Cabinet, five members tendered their 


resignation, and new ministers took charge of 
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the vacant portfolios, viz., of Finance, Justice, 
War, Commerce, Public Works, and Foreign 
Affairs, although the last named was not till 
some time afterwards taken possession of by the 
veteran * appointed to that office. 

He who, without prejudice, knows how to 
appreciate the state of the empire at this period, 
must arrive at the persuasion, that the situation 
of the newly created ministry was neither a 
grateful nor an enviable one,—nay, perhaps, 
there was scarcely ever a Cabinet surrounded 
by greater difficulties, and in a situation wherein 
the strength of the Government, moral or 
material, was reduced by the preceding events 
to so tottermg a state, and in which all the 
means were wanting to extricate it. A transit 
so sudden and unprovided for, from one system 


to another, diametrically opposite, had left in its 


* Field Marshal Radetzki, who was at this time engaged in check- 
ing the revolutionary movement in Bohemia. 
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train an agitation in the capital which gave rise 
to extravagant and unattainable demands, and 
raised the most adventurous hopes. That love 
of liberty, indeed, which enters with such 
facility mto the heart of man, makes him forget 
that the greatest benefits of mankind must be 
purchased by sacrifices, and retained with 
firmness. <A gratification easily acquired is 
usually linked with the apprehension that the 
possession of it is not perfectly secure ; and it 
was this apprehension that rendered the Govern- 
ment suspicious to the people, as the former 
alone was thought prejudiced in the concession 
of liberty. The spectacle of a _ bloodless 
revolution (for such was the previous move- 
ment, notwithstanding a few isolated acci- 
dents,) seemed to multiply its votaries, and 
to avert the eye from the seriousness and 
danger of every catastrophe. To enter without 


any delay into the undisturbed possession of 
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all the benefits of a liberal constitution, and to 
have it granted to every lawful citizen, was the 
unanimous wish and energetic demand by which 
the Government was solicited. But the more 
it felt disposed to accede to the universal 
request, the less it ought to have forgotten 
that the organic regulations lay now not so 
much as formerly in its prerogative; that in 
proportion as the weight of responsibility in- 
_ creases, the dangers attendant on every new 
change must necessarily call forth the demand 
for social regulations. The convulsions in the 
capital communicated themselves contagiously 
to all parts of the empire, and a throng of 
persons, not always prompted by pure motives, 
stimulated agitation in order under this mantle 
to obtain their own advantage. As long as the 
previous system remained in vigour, a state 
like this would have required redoubled vigi- 


lance on the part of the police agents; but 
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as affairs now were, prudence enjoined that 
they should be used only with circumspection, 
in order not to increase the evil by inspiring 
mistrust, which, on the contrary, ought to have 
been counteracted. 

The movement which originated in the capital 
and extended itself to the provinces, kept them 
in febrile tension. The consequence was, that 
numerous deputations of communities and cor- 
porations hurried to Vienna, in order to obtain 
a definite decision as to their wishes and 
demands, which ought years before to have 
been granted. It was natural that the conduct 
of the minister in replying to these deputations 
should be regulated by the sincere sentiments 
of the Government, which was based on consti- 
tutional liberty. It was the duty of the Minister 
of the Interior, therefore, to scrutinise and weigh 
them minutely, and to accord to them due 


consideration within the limits which the new 
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system had laid down, and thus to implant in 
the hearts of every one the persuasion that the 
intentions of the Government were loyal, and 
that it was willing to act in a liberal spirit. 
As the Cabinet was equally penetrated by these 
sentiments, it was easy to adopt an unanimous 
plan of proceeding: but it was more difficult 
to make the delegates comprehend that the 
prerogative of the absolute Government to intro- 
duce alterations into the legislature was in the 
new order of things no longer in its power. 
Some concessions made to such deputations have 
incurred later very severe censure; especially 
those which the deputies of Bohemia obtained. 
These privileges, however, contain only the 
acknowledgment of those individual rights which 
ought to receive their sanction in the fundamental 
laws of the State, and therefore could oaly be- 
come valid after having been discussed in the Diet 


which was to be convoked. The most important 
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of these regulations,—as the universal right of 
election, the free exercise of religion of all 
denominations, personal security (Habeas Corpus 
Act), legislation, the independent administration 
of the provinces and municipalities, were all 
enumerated in the projected constitution of the 
Diet, as also in that at a later period octroyed by 
the Emperor. 

A similar rule was followed by the Cabinet in 
all those regulations which could be postponed 
till the convocation of the Chamber ; that is to 
say, a strict maintenance of all the concessions, 
granted in their most liberal conception, and in 
accordance with the new system of the empire, 
which was to have its base in the fundamental 
laws. The object of the regulations of the Press, 
published 31st March, so severely attacked, (yet 
which were intended to have facilitated the 
transition from an oppressive censorship to an 


unlimited freedom of that organ,) was to afford 
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by the means of acquired experience, an auxiliary 
to the Diet, and thus to lay down a permanent 
statute ; as also to establish the introduction of 
juries. Both were intended to serve society as 
palliatives against the abuses of an unrestricted 
expression of opinion. 

The institution of a National Guard was regu- 
lated according to the original edict issued on 
the 8th April. This was to continue in action 
only until a definite law should be enacted, and 
its speedy equipment advanced, by means easily 
afforded. 

The convulsed state of the provincial popula- 
tions, provoked by the deplorable negligence of 
a timely regulation of rural labour, and of the 
levying of the tithes, was remedied by the aboli- 
tion of these impositions, and by a compensation, 
the amount of which was to be settled by the 
representative members. 


The right of petitioning and meeting (when 
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this did not degenerate into dangerous manifes- 
tations) was granted, and allowed to enjoy a free 
development. 

Although the counteracting of political agita- 
tions made itself sensibly felt on all the revenues 
of the State, nevertheless, immediate changes in 
the heavy contributions of the poor had been 
resolved upon, which would relieve the suffering 
part of the population. 

But the most arduous task of the Cabinet 
was to arrest the vacillations of the State, and 
to remove the mistrust attached to it, by an 
immediate promulgation of a constitution cor- 
responding to the exigencies of the times, which 
should have its fulfilment and sanction, at the 
convocation of the Diet. The important occu- 
pations to which the activity of the first Aus- 
trian diet were to be directed, were the exami- 
nation of the law of election, to discuss the 


projects of the statute relating to the institution 


c3 
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of tribunals, to regulate the laws on political 
clubs and meetings, to organise the represen- 
tation of the provinces and municipalities, to 
determine the compass of the National Guard, 
the completion of the army, the responsibility of 
the ministry and councillors of the Crown, and 
finally the average and proper reguiation of the 
taxes contributed by the rural proprietors. 

With the solution of these proposals the most 
urgent demands had been satisfactorily brought 
to a conclusion, and Austria could proceed safely 
on the new road of its constitutional existence, 
as the monarch and the representative members 
had acted in continual concert whilst laying the 
foundations of the improved edifice of the State. 
But it was the destiny of Austria not to gather 
the fruits of these political movements—not to 
enjoy their benefits as the result of unanimity, 
nor to lead her subjects to the secure possession 


of a moderate freedom. But before we assign 
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the cause which prevented the immediate fruition 
of constitutional reform, it is necessary to cast a 
glance on the external position of the monarchy, 
and to see into what an embarrassing state the 
responsible councillors of the Crown were 


thrown. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


POSITION OF AUSTRIA WITH REGARD TO FOREIGN 
POWERS AND HER OWN DEPENDENCIES. 


Relations of Austria with France—with England.—Outbreak of Insurree- 
tion in the Italian Provinces.—Conscquent necessities imposed upon 
Austria.—Restoration of Credit—lEngland should have been asked 
to mediate.—Lord Palmerston.—Attitude displayed by England.— 
Sir Stratford Canning.—-Views and Conduct of the French Govern- 
ment.—Germany.—lItaly.—Hungary.—Course pursucd by Ministers 
in Italy —Conduct of the Roman Legate.—Pacific Intentions of 
Austria disappointed by the State of Affairs in Italy.—Encrgetic 
Measures adopted by the Marshal and the Minister of War.—Position 
assumed by Hungary.—Pcculiarity of the Circumstances of that 
Country.—Proposals offered to the Hungarian Dict refused.—Conse- 
quences of this rcfusal.—Irritation excited in the Provinces of the 
Empire.— Conduct of the Sclaves.—Hungarian Mecasures.— Mistaken 


Sympathy of the People. 
Tue political fermentation in the days of 
March began at a time when Austria was in an 
isolated situation in regard to the greater part 
of the European Powers. With France, in con- 
sequence of the revolution which had broken out 
there shortly before, all diplomatic relations 
were interrupted. With the English Cabinet a 


certain coolness had: long prevailed, as the poli- 
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tics of the latter took an opposite direction. 
The German Courts, including Prussia, were 
afraid to enter into a closer alliance, as the in- 
creasing calamities in Germany menaced their 
own existence, and to befriend Austria created 
mistrust in public. opinion. Russia looked 
sternly and with anxiety on the dawning of 
constitutional life in that country, and frowned 
at the attacks of its Press. With Spain no inter- 
course had hitherto been established since the 
last change of succession. In Italy the govern- 
ments manifested partly hostile sentiments, 
partly a calculated delay to watch out the 
progress of events, and to regulate their 
independent action by them. This equivocal 
proceeding became so much the more serious, as, 
shortly after the revolution in Vienna, a bloody 
insurrection burst forth in the Italian provinces, 
to which succeeded the treacherous breach of 


peace committed by the neighbouring Pied- 
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montese, so that Austria became suddenly in- 
volved in a disproportionate struggle before she 
was properly prepared to cope with it. 

It became therefore an imperative necessity 
to put an end to this isolated position; to 
draw near to a Cabinet, from which the con- 
sequences of a diverging political system had 
detached us, and with which similarity of 
interests would facilitate a more intimate 
alliance ; by an open and candid course of pro- 
ceeding to inspire confidence in the other 
Cabinets, whose duty it was to restrain them- 
selves from an interference in the internal 
interests of the country; and especially, to come 
to a clear understanding with the German 
governments, on the means to be adopted, in 
order to direct the revolutionary torrent without 
violent shocks, into a right channel ; and lastly, 
to take from the hostile power, every aspect of 


success whatever, by clinging steadfastly to 
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rights honestly obtained, and by displaying an 
imposing strength. 

Although the continued absence of the 
Minister* of Foreign Affairs rendered this task 
the more difficult; nevertheless, the Cabinet 
succeeded in vindicating for Austria and her 
pretensions, that credit among the European 
States, to which by her position and considera- 
tion, she was entitled. Her looks should have 
been directel to England, whose mediation 
in the threatening conflict, as a power which 
had remained unscathed by the tempestuous 
events of the period, would have corresponded 
to the interests of both parties, and consequently 
have been of decisive weight. Itis a commonly 
circulated opinion, that the distinguished states- 
man, who directs the foreign policy of the 
English Cabinet, nourishes inimical sentiments 


towards Austria, because he did not agree in his 


@ Radetzki. 
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principles and intentions with the former leader 
of our policy : but the author feels it his duty to 
remove this erroneous idea. 

The English government, during the ominous 
period of Austria’s embarrassments and distress, 
never withheld warm manifestations of sympathy, 
and assurances of its spontaneous support; it 
subjected them only to the considerations 
imposed on it by the system of non-intervention 
in political movements, which serve it always as 
an inviolable rule. I expericnced an impression, 
both unexpected and agrecable in my trans- 
actions with the illustrious English diplomatist, 
Sir Stratford Canning, who was charged with a 
special mission to this country, in finding 
innumerable proofs with what a clear insight 
this personage judged of the condition of 
Austria, what an interesting attention he paid 
to the welfare of this empire, and with what 


sincere regret he saw frustrated all the endea- 
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vours which England had long before made to 
warn the Government against the threatening 
dangers, advising it to enter on the road of a 
timely system of reform. 

The French government also, just emerged 
from the storms of the recent revolution, was 
not disposed to exhibit any hostile intention to 
the Austrian Cabinet, provided the latter did 
not, in consequence of the breaking out of 
the war, extend its boundaries in Italy. It 
was however an error of France to attribute to 
the Italian insurrection a too great importance, 
and at the same time to under-rate the power 
of Austria to oppose it. It deserves respectful 
acknowledgment, that the acting of that Govern- 
ment was correspondent to its declarations, even 
after events were found not to justify its 
calculations. 

However fairly and amicably the relations of 


Austria to Germany might have been esta- 
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blished, in them however lay one of the greatest 
difficulties of the Cabinet. It was the interest 
of all Germany, as well as of Austria, to raise 
that empire out of its chaotic and relaxed 
state, to unite it Into one compact body, and 
thus to enable it to concentrate, display, and 
develope all its powers. In this emergency it 
was the task of Austria, whilst re-organising its 
own system, by following the same principles, 
and adopting its own policy, to amalgamate 
itself with Germany, and thus to pursue hand in 
hand one and the same end. But to demand 
that Austria should give up the unity of its own 
empire,—renounce its own independency, its 
legislation over individual interests,—was an 
exaction by no means an absolute consequence 
of this intended union; neither could it be 
justified by the position of the empire which 
has been for many centuries entirely indepen- 


dent. To remove every doubt in regard to the 
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sentiments of the Austrian government, and to 
prevent the idea of such a fusion taking root 
in public opinion, the ministry did not hesitate 
to declare, that Austria could not accede to a 
league conceived in such a spirit, and that other 
principles must be laid down as a base, to 
satisfy her ardent desire to become a partner 
in the union. It deserves to be pointed out as 
a remarkable fact, that after the sad disturb- 
ances which subsequently took placc in Germany, 
and after a misunderstanding which arose with 
Austria on account of this nonconformity, the 
declaration provoked neither manifestations of 
resentment nor a coolness between them. On 
the contrary, a few weeks afterwards, an 
Austrian Archduke * was proclaimed Vicar of 
the Empire. 

Thus, in spite of many difficulties in the 


interior, external relations assumed a more 


* The Archduke John of Austria. 
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favourable. and tranquillising aspect. The 
ereatest impediments in the way of the strict 
union of the monarchy lay in the widely 
extended insurrection of the Italian provinces, 
and in the unremitting endeavours of Hungary 
to isolate itself from the other parts of the 
empire and to establish for itself a government 
wholly independent. 

The events in Italy took with the quickness 
of lightning a bad turn, and proved that an 
organisation, “ramified over the whole country, 
had long before been in progress, to which 
all classes of the population had been allured. 
At the same time there was wanting a party 
through which the ministry could find the 
means of making known their readiness to 
grant concessions, and to relieve the grievances 
which a reformed system promised to abolish. 
Faithful to the maxim, that where a population 


is seized in all its strata by political movements, 
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where fanaticism is nourished and strengthened 
in proportion as energetic resistance is opposed 
to it; persuaded that in such a state of affairs 
prudence and humanity alike point to the 
necessity of a firm opposition, accompanied by 
a willingness to come to a mutual understanding ; 
the Cabinet felt sensible that its duty, besides 
that of dispatching all possible materials of 
succour to the army in Italy, was to enter on 
the path of reconciliation candidly and assuredly. 
A statesman, whose previous activity in such 
cases had proved beneficial, was scent thither, 
armed with full powers; but as in consequence 
of his former official career he did not inspire 
confidence, this pacific mission was handed over 
to a man but little connected with the old 
system of government—a man of deep reflection 
and moderate principles. Neither was it neg- 
lected to enter into immediate negotiations with 


the most prominent persons of the seditious 
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movement, and in order to give more weight 
and render the conciliatory proposals more 
effective, the mediation of friendly Cabinets 
was had recourse to. A fact belonging to history 
ought here not to be passed over in silence, 
as it is somewhat surprising. Whilst England 
and France acknowledged these honest endea- 
vours, and contributed by their support to 
facilitate them, a legate of the Roman Court— 
a prelate charged with this affair—pointed 
out with indelicate coldness to the minister 
who communicated to him frankly the intentions 
of the Government, that the only remedy by 
which Austria could escape from all the imminent 
dangers which surrounded her, was to give up 
the Italian provinces ; and when asked in what 
light the solemn treaties which secured to that 
empire 1t8 possessions in Italy were to be 
regarded, he coolly and in very unmetaphorical 


language rejoined, that the present circum- 
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stances annihilated the validity of those and 
every pragmatic treaty whatsoever—a decla- 
tation the more extraordinary, as it came from 
the mouth of a papal envoy. Must not the 
Roman Empire base its own existence on these 
treaties? And is it not also especially indebted 
to Austria for supporting its claims ? 

The pacific efforts of the Cabinet miscarried 
through the excitement of the extreme parties, 
nourished by all Italy. The display of a con- 
siderable military force could alone enable the 
veteran Marshal, surrounded by internal and 
external enemics, boldly to outface every 
danger which had arisen no less from the cir- 
cumstance of the resources of the monarchy 
being at a distance, than from the treason and 
disloyalty of his aggressors. The transfer of 
reinforcements or any kind of munition to the 
army, was accompanied by immense difficulties. 


Although, during the preceding years of peace, 
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the principal source of embarrassment and de- 
rangement in the economy of the empire, was 
the heavy expenditure required for its main- 
tenance, yet a military force of extent and dis- 
cipline sufficient to furnish immediately all the 
menaced parts with the support required by 
‘the circumstances, had not been raised. A great 
part of the Crown lands was but fecbly occupied 
by troops; in other provinces the military 
commanders and the magistrates were ap- 
prehensive of revolt breaking out, should the 
garrison be diminished. The transport was 
everywhere refused by the peasantry. It was, 
therefore, unavoidably necessary by the most 
powerful efforts to remedy that cvil which had 
been neglected in this branch of the adminis- 
tration. It is the glory of the great Marshal, 
that he opposed for a long time, with scanty 
means, an enemy superior to him in numbers ; 


and the unrelaxed activity and prudent foresight 
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exhibited by the Minister of War at that time 
may serve for his own eulogy, as he recognised 
the necessity of placing the army in such a 
situation as to be capable of combating for the 
honour, glory, and security of the empire. 

Yet, if the state of things in Italy was a source 
of perplexity to the Government, there lay in the 
position which Hungary had lately assumed, a 
cause no less effectual than the former in para- 
lysing the newly created ministry, and thus 
producing conflicts of such a nature that in 
their background very serious dangers were to 
be apprehended. In the journals a supposition 
was reiterated, that a ministry created in the 
latter days of March, 1848, had contributed to 
sever Hungary from the central Government, or 
at least had neglected to prevent its disunion. 
But at the bottom of this supposition lies the 
grand error. Hungary had always its inde- 


pendent and separate administration. The 


n 
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Hungarian Chancellor was, properly speaking, 
the responsible minister of the Emperor. It was 
he who conferred with the monarch; and only 
in exceptional cases was the advice of a medi- 
ator requisite. A similar rapport existed in 
many instances with the Palatine ;* and the 
Austrian Ministers had never been called upon 
to exercise any influence in Hungarian affairs. 
It was the task of the administrative body to 
negotiate with the representatives of foreign 
powers, and to direct the finance and commerce. 
The last Hungarian Diet brought these affairs 
within the province of their own ministry, and 
this measure had also obtained the sanction of 
the King ; yet the Austrian Ministers received 
no official intimation of this event, as they had 
likewise not been apprised that the Emperor 
had ceded to the Palatine his prerogative to 


choose his counsellors ; the latter functionary, on 


* The Archduke Stephen was at this time Palatine of Hungary. 
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his part, being only able to nominate the Presi- 
dent, who was to elect the other Ministers. 

The Cabinet, aware of the baneful effects of this 
separation, and not having been summoned to lay 
down their functions, hitherto in connection with 
the ministry, resolved to cling to them, and to 
make every preparation for conducting the foreign 
affairs, finance and commerce, which the entire 
monarchy required. But when the separation of 
the administrative business of Hungary was 
decided upon, it was necessary, in order to pre- 
serve the public credit, that a part of the National 
Debt should be paid off out of the revenues of 
that country. This transfer ought, in the mean 
time, to have served as the commencement of an 
understanding, as to the manner in which the 
common interests of both parts of the monarchy 
would in future be unanimously managed. The 
ministry continued to provide for military and 


financial arrangements, and to use the resources 


nn? 
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of the State as the present wants demanded : 
but there frequently arosc complications which 
made themselves especially felt in regard to the 
disposition of troops and subsidies, and it was 
evident that these conflicts would lead to an open 
resistance. To prevent this, a proposal was made 
to the Hungarian ministry, to bring about these 
regulations in the way of concord and good under- 
standing, to pursuc in general a path which might 
facilitate the transacting of government affairs, 
and to lay down principles of legislation with 
respect to internal administration, according to 
which they might be brought into effect with 
the most perfect harmony. These reiterated 
propositions were (at least during the existence 
of the Ministry of March) never answered by the 
Hungarian Ministers ; on the contrary they pur- 
sued in Hungary, Transylvania, and in the mili- 
tary districts, their own course, by excluding the 


influence of the Austrian Cabinet, and with- 
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drawing all the means and resources of those 
countries from the common interest of the 
empire. 

The behaviour of the Hungarian ministry, its 
constant refusal to enter into amicable relations 
with that of Vienna, must be designated as the 
principal source of all the misfortunes which 
befel, first of all, their own country, and subse- 
quently the whole monarchy ; leading ultimately 
to a deplorable civil war. 

The ardent desire of the men in power in 
Hungary to defend the interests of one race 
exclusively, and to violate the rights of the other 
provinces, whether in language, customs, habits, 
or manners, irritated the feelings of the latter, 
and stimulated them to resistance, as they were 
reminded by this treatment, that the Sclavonians, 
Germans, Servians, and Romans (the modern 
Walachians), in their union with the Austrian 


Government, had their privileges and liberties 
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better protected, and their interests better 
attended to. 


The Sclavonians, too feeble to enter the arena 
alone, tried to draw the Servians in Hungary, the 
Saxons and Romans in Transylvania, and the 
military districts, into their interest. Having 
succeeded in this, they sent deputies to Vienna 
to implore the Austrian protection, and mani- 
fested their desire to be annexed to the main 
body of the empire. 

The aversion of these provinces to the Hun- 
garian dominion was so great, their claim was 
so just, and the compliance with it so corre- 
spondent to the advantages of the monarchy, 
that the Cabinet could only declare that its 
sympathies and convictions were equally in 
favour of granting their request. The course of 
the latter events, however, rendered immediate 
intercourse with the monarch extremely diffi- 


cult. The Hungarian Government importuned 
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the Throne, referring to concessions already 
made, and in this manner frustrated the effect 
of the petitions presented by the deputations. 
It succeeded also in rendering fruitless the pro- 
testations of the ministry. This proceeding 
served only to protract a state to which no 
peaceable solution was to be discovered, and 
rendered a bloody termination inevitable. It 
may serve as a remarkable proof how in politi- 
cal convulsions the judgment of man is led 
rather by an indefinable feeling, than guided 
by calm reflection ; that in this conflict between 
two ministries, in which every spring was put 
in motion in order to weaken and exhaust the 
vital powers of the empire, inflicting at the 
same time the deepest wounds on the commerce 
and industry of the capital, the majority of the 
people inclined towards the Hungarian leaders : 
so deeply rooted was the apprehension, or 


rather so was the judgment misled by disfiguring 
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the truth, that in the struggle of the Austrian 
Cabinet against that of Hungary, they pretended 
to see, not the inviolable maintenance of the 
union, the strengthening of the monarchy, or 
the foundation for peace, but the complete sup- 


pression of liberty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS IN VIENNA.—PROMULGATION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 25tnH OF APRIL. 


Resumption of the Narrative of Events at Home.—Determination of 
Ministers not to delay the Promulgation of a Constitution —Con- 
stitution of the 25th April—Remarks on the octroyed Constitution. 
— General Contrast between an octroyed and a popular Constitution. 
—Application to that of the 25th April.—Comparison of the Consti- 
tution in this respect with that of Belgium.—Discussion of the Law 
of the Provisory Election.—Diversity of popular Opinion on these 
two Provisions.—Its Causes.—Further Remarks on the proposed 
System.— General Observations. 


Arver this review of the state of things as 
they presented themselves immediately after 
the days of March, whether internally or ex- 
ternally, it will be easier again to take up. the 
thread of events so as to enable the reader to 
judge better of the consequences that followed. 
At the same time that innumerable solicitations 
emerged from all classes of the capital and the 
provinces, to introduce reforms and to abolish 


evils too sensibly felt, many clamorous requests 


d3 
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were made to regulate the relations of the mo- 
narchy by the immediate proclamation of the 
‘promised Constitution, and by this means to 
introduce order and perspicuity into the legisla- 
tion, and to grant security to the citizen, 
instead of the former position, which had now 
become undermined and untenable. 

The most enlightened representatives of public 
opinion reminded the Ministers of this necessity, 
of which they felt convinced by the symptoms 
which manifested themselves. They followed 
therefore the impulse of their own convictions, 
and determined not to postpone the proclama- 
tion of the new Constitution, till the period at 
which the delegates from the provinces should 
assemble at the first Diet. The discussion of 
the Charter in all its details formed conse- 
quently for some time the most important 
business of the Cabinet, the preliminary debates 


having been previously brought before a com- 
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mittee of trustworthy men convoked to the 
capital, carefully to examine its tendency. 

The result of this was the publication of the 
Constitution of the 25th of April, the fate of 
which was-to become only an historical frag- 
ment, although at its appearance but few oppo- 
nents testified their disapproval of its provisions. 

It will not be out of place here to advert to the 
censure the octroyed Constitution met with after- 
wards, as also to explain the blame thrown on 
the first Chamber as a Senate ; to point out the 
motives of the aversion shown to the selection of 
the members it was composed of, and finally to 
mention the defects they pretended to discover 
in the fundamental laws. 

It is an incontestable fact, that a Constitution 
deliberated and discussed by freely elected mem- 
bers, must inspire more confidence into the 
nation, and must include more solid guarantees 


for its inviolable observance, than a Charter 
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dictated from the Throne. But, on the other 
hand, infallible experience shows, that in a 
numerous assembly, especially when for the first 
time united, and consequently unpractised in. 
discussing important affairs, much time will be 
lost and unspeakable labour will be required ; 
struggles will take place, and efforts will be 
exhausted, before the thorny work relating to 
the manifold and heterogeneous interests of 
the empire will answer the expectations of the 
people. The fact of the Constitution having 
proceeded from the monarch, did not preclude 
its being scrutinised, ameliorated, and completed 
by the convoked Diet. Its principal clauses 
made this rather an essential duty. The docu- 
ment of the 25th April, far from arrogating to 
itself perfection, could only hope to meet with 
acknowledgment as being thoroughly in accord- 
ance with the free spirit of the times which 


produced it. No sacred right of mankind was 
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omitted, and the representation of the country 
was so regulated, that no interest and no class 
of society was overlooked. | 

Ifin the fulfilment of these conditions lies the 
beau idéal of a Constitution, Austria, supported 
by enlightened and upright representatives, 
might have been able to develope a physical 
and moral welfare, equal to that of any pros- 
perous country in the world. If there were 
defects, this is a reproach that scarcely any 
Constitution will escape, and the most efficacious 
rampart against them must be looked for in the 
periodical assemblage of a Parliament, which, 
penetrated by the high importance of its duties, 
and endowed with prudence and unrestricted 
powers, 1s able to observe them minutely, as well 
‘as to devote an energetic support to any useful 
measure. 

Comparing the different Constitutions of the 


countries of Europe with those three which 
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followed each other in such rapid succession in 
Austria, we find that all bear the imprint of one 
and the same idea, the only difference consisting 
in the exercise of the right they confer to take 
part in the legislation. The Charter of the 25th 
of April did not boast the merit of originality. 
It was in the greater part an imitation of the 
Belgic fundamental laws, and chose them as its 
prototype, as having been generated under cir- 
cumstances similar to those which prevailed in 
Austria. And truly the Constitution of Belgium 
has in so brief a time poured on that country 
happiness, contentment, harmony, and prosperity, 
and established such stable security, that it must 
be numbered amongst the most blissful realms 
in Europe. Whatever judgment may be formed 
on the efforts of the ministry to obtain as soon 
as possible the results of a settled legislation, no 
man will be found at this moment, to whatever 


principles and political system he may adhere, 
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who can conceal a sorrowful feeling when he 
reflects how fortunate Austria might have been 
in pursuing the constitutional path, and how 
many troubles and calamities might have been 
avoided, if the time devoted to sketching a fun- 
damental law, and endeavouring to promote the 
development of all new institutions, had been 
rightly employed. 

Next to the fundamental law came that of the 
provisory election. Against this, also, complaints 
had been heard, derived from two diametrically 
opposite sources ; one party asserting, that pro- 
perty had too slight an influence in composing 
the representation of the country, and the other, 
that, by a system of direct election, confidence 
would not be inspired. The composition of the 
different Assemblies in modern times has sufii- 
ciently shown how easily, in this respect, the 
keenest calculations and presumptions may be 


founded in error; and we ought solely to 
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deduce this valuable lesson, that when the pre- 
dominating ideas of the epoch, the increased 
cultivation of the mind, and individual merit, 
claim an equal participation in public affairs, 
the efforts of a Government to avert this ten- 
dency remain commonly without effect. 

With these two organic proclamations, as the 
principal motors of administration, the re-orga- 
nisation of Austria was to commence ; and thus 
the terminus would be reached on the road of 
revolution, and the path of constitutional reform 
be entered upon. The judgment on the conces- 
sions contained in them varied exceedingly, and 
this diversity must be imputed to the fact, that 
the population had been surprised with these 
benefits, before 1t was prepared to bear unlimited 
liberty, and to use it without abuse. In coun- 
tries where the people have attained a certain 
degree of political maturity, where experience 


and long habit have familiarised them with the 
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most important affairs of the Commonwealth, 
we may expect to find, that their reasoning will 
be more lucid; that greater solidity of senti- 
ments will be met with, and that their character 
and actions will be guided by honesty. In 
Austria, the first constitutional ministry, not 
finding the above-mentioned qualifications, was 
obliged to have always in view the employment 
of its best efforts to remove the slightest shade 
of mistrust, which arose in consequence of those 
first concessions which had been obtained by 
extortion. 

This diffidence would have provided the revo- 
lution with new aliment, as the apprehension of 
being bereft of the benefits conceded by the 
Government, when favourable circumstances 
should present themselves, would have led on 
continually to new demands for inviolable gua- 
rantees. Besides this, the principles on which 


the reforms were based, were consistent with 
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all constitutional regulations; as every esta- 
blished power had the faculty of exercising its 
due functions with energy and independence. 
At the same time, the new order of things made 
every citizen equal in the eyes of the law,— 
afforded a representative system on an extended 
scale,—placed all government business under 
certain control, by permitting a free press; and 
whilst personal security was pledged, and liberty 
to exercise all denominations of religions was 
granted, the Crown, on its side, had an incon- 
testable share in the legislation, as also in the 
execution of the laws, and in the disposal of 
every means of maintaining the internal and 
external security of the State. 

Although the political system now in vigour 
be in many essential respects entirely different 
from the previous one; nevertheless, the Con- 
stitution promulgated in March, 1849, recognised 
the same principles. And had the Charter 
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elabotated by the Diet met with success, 
these principles must have been solemnly 
sanctioned ; as the ideas of modern times, 
rooting so deeply in all classes, can only be 
properly directed when the rights of man are 
secured : this being the only remedy to appease 
the excited minds of the people. Together with 
the progress in political civilisation, this convic- 
tion will also be arrived at, that a Constitution is 
only the foundation on which the edifice of the 
empire may attain its proportionate height, 
whilst the representatives, supported with good 
will and prudence, form the enlivening element, 
affording protection to the rights of every indi- 
vidual, and lending strength and power to the 
Chief of the empire. 
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CHAPTER V. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONTINUED.— THE NATIONAL 
GUARD. 


Opinions of the People —The National Guard.—Formation of a Political 
Club.—Demand of its Discontinuance by Ministers.—Inexplicable 
Conduct of the Civic Guard.—Deputations to the Ministers and the 
Palace.—Violent Demands of the People.—Ministers send in their 
Resignation.—Not accepted.— Ministers compelled to yield.— Defence 
of this Proceeding.—General Observations-—Further Justification of 
the Conduct of Ministers.—Departure of the Court. 


THE first impression made by the issuing of 
each organic proclamation was not of such a 
nature as to lead to the belief that aversion or 
opposition would be provoked by it. The capital 
maintained a quiet attitude, and the judgment 
reaching us from the provinces was generally 
favourable, when one of those scenes occurred, 
which, very often in political convulsions, are by 
their consequences of great importance, however 


insignificant be the cause which produces them. 
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The National Guard in the capital was pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily in its organisation and 
equipment ; on its vocation and duty alone 
there prevailed still several doubtful notions, 
which had their source in the novelty of the 
institution itself. Appointed to become the 
principal support of the executive power, to 
uphold order and security, it was represented by 
an elected committee, which, in the mean time, 
was to be the mediating organ between it and 
the Government in all affairs relating to that 
institution. Besides this intercessor, a central 
club formed itself among the members, which 
drew within the reach of its discussions and 
decisions all political transactions, and all the 
steps taken by the executive power. Such 
proceedings not only provoked dissensions with. 
the Government, but disturbed also the harmony 
of the whole body; and the established principle, 


inviolable in every constitutional country, that 
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an armed force is never permitted to enter into 
political discussions, was transgressed. It was 
the duty of the Minister of the Interior to 
represent these abuses to the Committee, and to 
oppose any usurpation whatsoever on their part. 
This regulation being insisted upon, it was hoped 
that the institution would recognise the necessity 
of so well-intended a measure, and submit of its 
own accord. 

But when this hope was frustrated, and an 
energetic opposition was recognised as being 
imperatively necessary, the Ministers did not 
hesitate to demand, in a temperate, but decided 
tone, the discontinuance of this illegal proceeding. 

Tt is still a mystery how it happened, that 
when a deputation presented itself, declaring its 
readiness to yield to the decision of the ministry ; 
expressing, at the same time, its determination 
not to obey the order which was about to be 


proclaimed by the central club, (to which sub- 
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mission, on the part of the well-disposed portion 
of the corps, the Commander-in-Chief added his 
own compliance,)—it still remains, we say, a 
mystery, that the order of the day was, never- 
theless, published, producing great excitement 
among the civic legions. The next day, the 
Ministers being in their usual apartments at the 
Court, for the purpose of transacting business, 
a numerous deputation appeared, demanding the 
withdrawal of the decision. When this was 
denied them, other deputations, accompanied 
by a multitude of armed troops, composed 
of the Academic Legion and National Guard, 
succeeded, in spite of the precautions which 
had been taken, in obtaining ingress to all 
parts of the palace, the corridors and ante- 
chambers of which were soon crowded by 
people of all classes. Not contented with a 
satisfactory answer, they went a step further, 


insisted on the revocation of the Constitution 
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issued on the 25th April, imperiously demanded 
the convocation of a constituent Assembly, and 
protested against an upper Chamber ; desiring 
also an alteration to be made in the law of 
election. It is evident that this proceeding was 
an act of enforcement towards the Ministers, 
the Guard having exhibited their arms, which, 
although possibly not intended to be used, 
might, nevertheless, have finally served for that 
purpose. Companies of the National Guard 
made their appearance without being sum- 
moned, and proved visibly by their demon- 
strations that they were partisans of this 
political dissension. Under such circumstances, 
the position of the Ministers imposed upon 
them the necessity of calculating the means of 
defence they possessed, in case they should 
decide upon opposing this illegal intrusion. 
To encounter force by force would not only 


have been legal, but was even their duty. 
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Accordingly, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
National Guard, and the General at the head 
of the troops, were interrogated whether they 
had sufficient means in their power to prevent 
further violence. The reply to this was, that 
they could not warrant a successful result, as 
their resources were insufficient to meet the 
emergency. 

In this dilemma, conscious of having lost the 
confidence of the people, the ministry, in order 
to preserve the inviolable prerogative of the 
Throne, tendered their resignation, and thus 
transmitted to their successors the decision of 
the pending demands. 

But this act, m perfect accordance with 
constitutional principles, was not carried into 
effect. Their resignation was not accepted, as 
the leaders of the movement pointed out the 
uncertain bearing of the excited multitude, and 


insisted the more on immediate compliance with 
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their demands. If the Ministers had only had 
in view the preservation of their credit, they 
would not have hesitated to give a decided 
refusal, but they considered the maintenance 
of respect to the Throne and its inviolability 
as their most sacred duty. Thus they willingly 
underwent the lesser evil of being taunted with 
weakness, rather than expose the monarchy ; 
and advised the Emperor to yield to all the 
required concessions. They did not conceal 
from themselves, however, that by this step their 
authority, without which no prominent station 
can possibly exist, was nullified, and again 
petitioned for their dismissal. 

This proceeding has been so differently judged, 
that it will be necessary to devote a few lines 
to the explanation of the circumstance. The 
Ministers altogether, and especially the Minister 
of the Interior, incurred the reproach of flexi- 


bility and weakness for not having attempted 
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to repulse the vehement demands of the people 
by force. The hopes entertained of a favourable 
result, had this been undertaken, were partly 
based on the declaration of many of the 
National Guards that the movement in progress 
was not a meditated one, a great number of 
the civic legions having taken up arms without 
knowing for what purpose. To this reproach 
it may be replied, that weakness and flexibility 
are generally to be found where they serve as 
a means to retain office; but he, who adhering 
to his conviction relinquishes it, does not display 
weakness, and if he counsels the monarch to 
condescension, there must be other motives to 
impel him. These motives can only be found 
in the doubt of a favourable result, or in the 
conviction, that, if resistance were crowned with 
success, it might conceal some latent danger to 
the dynasty. We may presume that there 


existed no premeditated plan; but it is a fact 


a 
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that several deputations of the National Guard 
and Academic Legion had a considerable sup- 
port from the rest of the population. It was 
therefore an easy matter to surround the palace, 
to penetrate it, and make categorical and 
exorbitant demands, to have refused which 
would have provoked more energetic means of 
attack. It is an indisputable assertion that this 
spirit of revolt was not unanimous among the 
Civic Guard ; for a great many of them, on the 
contrary, felt persuaded, that a body instituted 
for the purpose of maintaining order must not 
usurp the right of exercising legislation, the 
prerogative only of the Government; and that 
if it felt disposed to manifest its antipathy to. 
persons it disliked, other means ought to be 
had recourse to. But when the Commander-in- 
Chief cannot rely on the co-operation of the 
body under his orders, it would be temerity to 


place confidence in a succour of this kind. If 
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in addition to that, the military commander 
cannot answer for the superiority of the power 
under his direction, then it were an imprudent 
risk to enter upon a struggle, the miscarrying 
of which would not only be the cause of blood- 
shed, but even become the source of still more 
serious results. Suppose, however, the Govern- 
ment to have come off victorious in this conflict, 
it could only have been effected at enormous 
sacrifices, and would have left behind a 
sore impression on the feelings of the entire 
population. The question was no longer to 
respect the proposals of the Minister, but 
to carry them forcibly through, with the as- 
sent and command of the Sovereign. The 
victims which would have fallen (and the 
number would have been immense) must have 
succumbed under the eyes of the monarch him- 
self, in the very palace where he resided ; and 


the remembrance of it would have lived long in 
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the hearts of the people. It is the sacred duty 
of the counsellor of the Crown to avoid such 
disastrous annals. In constitutional govern- 
ments only two principles stand in antagonism 
to each other ; in their circuit all the people are 
grouped, and the stronger party remains in 
power so long as the other is unable to wrench 
it from its grasp. But in absolute monarchies 
it is the sovereign and the dynasty who, in 
serious conflicts, rouse themselves on the side of 
one principle, in defence of which they stand 
or fall. 

A General, executing measures of severity, 
allowed to overstep the instructions he has 
received, or to be exclusively guided by military 
considerations ; but what is performed in the 
presence of the monarch must always bear the 
character of mildness and indulgence. For in 
his noble vocation he is the mediator of society, 


and not a partner in its errors and passions. 
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Nothing can contribute more to strengthen the 
predilections of the people for the advantages of 
a monarchical system, than when they revere 
in his person the symbol of magnanimity, 
humanity, and clemency ; whilst he exercises 
his power only where the interests of society 
are to be defended, and where the intelligent 
and respectable part of the inhabitants assist 
him in the maintenance of the laws in all their 
possible power. Even where rigour is an obli- 
gation, the wisest Constitutions put into the 
hands of the Sovereign the noble prerogatives of 
mercy and forgiveness, and the exercise of them 
is only restrained in exceptional cases. A time 
will come when the world will estimate this as 
the noblest and wisest act in the government of 
Louis-Philippe—his preferring to renounce a. 
throne which he might possibly have retained, 
by venturing the hazardous means of suppressing 


by force a sanguinary insurrection. When the 
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French nation, enabled by sober recognition of 
its interests, shall return to the monarchical 
system, it will certainly acknowledge this 
generous manner of acting, which did not at- 
tempt to invest the dynasty with its rights by 
violent means. 

The members of the first Cabinet, in their 
advice to the monarch, were penetrated by these 
principles. In the deplorable events of the 15th 
of May, they recognised a manifestation against 
a system to which they were devoted, and it 
was their duty to keep every danger far from 
the Throne. No great acuteness of intellect was 
required to foresee that the men who first 
undertook to give a proper direction to a dan- 
gerous revolution, and to steer towards a fixed 
point, keeping always within certain proposed 
limits, must finally become the first victims in 
the political convulsion. But there is more 


courage required not to recoil from such a task, 
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than to observe in retirement* the current of 
events, and far removed from every danger, to 
criticise the acts of those who could not refuse 
the duty imposed upon them, which was to enter 
the first ranks of the battle, and thus become 
the foremost combatants. Invigorated by the 
hope of finding a powerful support among the 
enlightened and better part of the nation, they 
entered upon the disastrous struggle; but 
conscious of their delusion, they became entitled 
to withdraw from office, when they felt per- 
suaded they had lost the moral power any 
longer to contribute to the welfare of the 
country by retaining it. But this event was in 
the meantime an advance to further misfortunes 
and calamities, and must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered as the principal source of all the dangers 
and ominous occurrences which in uninterrupted 


series befel the monarchy. 


* Alluding to Count Stadion. 
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The Ministers used their efforts to obtain the 
sanction of the Crown for the recent concessions, 
but their reiterated solicitations for their dis- 
missal, and for leave to nominate their successors, 
still remained fruitless. The Court had left the 
capital on the 17th of May. The Cabinet was 
both ignorant of the reason of their departure, and 
of their destination ; neither were any dispositions 
made to fill up the vacant ministerial places. 
When this fatal step was taken, which made a 
deep impression on the public mind, the Ministers 
did not feel themselves entitled to withdraw from 
their functions. Their first endeavour was, there- © 
fore, to appease the capital, and to represent the 
occurrence to the provinces in its proper light ; 
to establish a regular connection between the 
Emperor and the Government, in order to main- 
tain an uninterrupted correspondence concerning 
public affairs ; and, at the same time, to keep 


down with energy every attempt to disturb the 
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tranquillity of the metropolis. The excitement 
on account of the absence of the Royal Family 
provoked serious attempts at disturbances ; but 
among the majority of the population there 
manifested itself at this critical moment a dispo- 
sition to support all the measures taken by the 
Government : thus testifying a firm adherence 
to a regulated state of order. At this period 
two respectable men, who enjoyed the particular 
confidence of the Court, were dispatched to the 
royal camp (Hoflager) ; a special minister was 
sent to serve as a connecting link between the 
monarch and the Council in Vienna; the National 
Guard was placed under the immediate direction 
of the military commander ; the political and 
central committee was dissolved; an executive 
power was installed for the maintenance of tran- 
quillity and order in the metropolis; and to 
render the Government more efficacious, it was 


empowered to exert that rigour which the law, 
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in moments of difficulty, entitles it to employ. 
At the same time numerous deputations pre- 
sented themselves to the Ministers, offering spon- 
taneous assistance, and expressing their feelings 
of affection and attachment as loyal subjects of 
the Emperor—accompanied with a desire (which 
they pledged to be that of the whole population) 
to witness the re-entrance of the Royal Family 
into the city. The particular efforts of the Cabinet 
were, therefore, directed to accelerate the return 
of the Sovereign, in order to revive confidence, to 
keep up the sinking trade of the capital, to prevent 
the sympathies for the reigning family suffering 
a decline, and to remove the doubts of the people 
in the provinces, which might have delayed the 


convocation of the Diet. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NARRATIVE OF EVENTS CONTINUED.—THE ACADEMIC 
LEGION. 


Resolution to disband the Academic Legion.—Advantages of this Measure. 
—Steps taken for the Purpose.—-Defeat of the Measure.—Justifica- 
tion of the Attempt of the Ministry.—Effccts of the Events of the 
26th May.—Influence of the Committee of Public Safety —Return 
of the Delegates to the Crown.—Their Reception by the People.—~ 
Reduction of the Garrison.—Critical Position of the Government.— 
Undisguised Efforts of Hungary.—Preparation for the Assemblage 
of the Dict.—Difficultics in the Way of the Measure.—Complaints 
brought before the Assembly and the Committee of Public Safety in 
Vienna. 


One of the greatest impediments to the success 
of these endeavours lay in the existence of the 
Academic Legion, against which many voices 
were raised, pointing it out as one of the 
original promoters of the excited state of the 
metropolis. If at the outset a great part of the 
youth were guided by noble motives, their later 
share in the political movement must be deno- 


minated as an unhappy one, and their isolating 


> 
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themselves as an armed body to discuss politics, 
was a grave error, which finally led to their 
own ruin. The institution of an Academic 
Legion took place in March, and its severing 
itself from the National Guard was prompted 
by the chief professors themselves, as they 
imagined the students could, in this manner, 
reconcile the duties of the scholar with those of 
a man in arms, be kept away from the influence 
of bad morals, and thus not loosen the tie of 
respectful intimacy between themselves and 
their preceptors. However feasible this ap- 
peared, it proved afterwards impracticable. Had 
the Legion been composed, as originally pro- 
jected, only of the immediate members of the 
University, there is a great probability that 
many unbecoming acts, with which sad remem- 
brances are connected, would never have been 
committed ; but as it admitted also extraneous 


elements, it could not preserve its original moral 
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character, and the fickle mind of youth yielding 
to every allurement, its fancy was easily en- 
snared by those demagogues who took advan- 
tage of its inexperience at so stormy a period. 
In this embarrassment the Cabinet could not 
conceal from itself that in the dissolution of the 
Academic Legion, there lay one of the most 
effective remedies to soothe the passions, and 
remove the evil, and if any doubt still prevailed 
as to the efficacy of this step, the circumstance 
of the parents and tutors supporting the ministry 
in its plan, fully convinced them. 

Many advantages might have been anticipated 
to result from the realisation of this design. 
which was imposed by the urgency of the times. 
The return of the Court, a more regular course 
in the political movement, an uninterrupted 
activity in the ministry, frequently disturbed by 
the influence of the University —all this was 


desired by every class, and the measure could at 
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this moment so much the more easily have 
been carried through, without its having the 
appearance of offence or punishment. 

The Ministers, therefore, could not be in 
doubt as to the necessity of dissolving the 
Legion ; the most respectable members of the 
College gave their assent, and the only differ- 
ence of opinion lay as to the means of effecting 
it. The ministry felt inclined to proceed in a 
very indulgent and gradual manner. The Col- 
lege term drew near its close, and it was decided 
to abbreviate it, to hasten the periodical exa- 
mination, and afterwards to send the students 
to their respective homes. During the interval, 
it was proposed to prepare a plan of reform, 
and that, in future, every pupil, not averse to 
being enlisted as a civic guard, should meet 
with no opposition, whilst those individuals who 
had not the right to mix with them, should be 
excluded; but the majority of the Cabinet was 
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in favour of the immediate execution of the 
measure. This was to be effected by summon- 
ing the Legion to disperse, and in case of any 
resistance, to oppose it by all possible means. 
After mature deliberation, the last view of the 
case prevailed, and every,precaution was taken 
to insure its success. 

A proclamation communicated to the city 
the intentions and firm decision of the ministry ; 
the members of the Committee of Public Safety, 
the constables, and several professors were 
directed to admonish the Students in a friendly 
manner to submit to the authorities. The 
display of an imposing force, composed of 
National Guards and a part of the garrison, 
was arrayed, to serve as a support, and to 
secure the execution of the demand. It was 
suggested to the Governor of the Province, 
who was intrusted with the direction of the 


whole, to act with prudence, moderation, and 
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firmness. The event, however, entirely frus- 
trated the cherished hopes ; for the summons 
was opposed by resistance, and all exhortation 
addressed to these exasperated and obstinate 
young men proved unavailing. Voices formerly 
respected met with scorn and insult ; thousands 
of the working class were called upon to oppose 
the attack of the Government with their utmost 
efforts. The National Guard was either aware 
of its inability to resist, or was not disposed 
to take part in the dangers by which the 
capital was menaced in the outbreak of another 
conflict. In the military preparations there was 
uncertainty and wavering, and Vienna saw 
its communications suddenly interrupted by 
a hundred barricades; personal security and 
property were endangered by the Proletariens, 
who camé as an auxiliary force. | 

It became evident that the ministry could 


not calculate on the sympathies or co-operation 
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of the citizens, which could alone insure success. 
Further resistance would have rendered a bloody 
strife unavoidable ; and as a successful issue 
was doubtful, the defeat of the ministry might 
have been the consequence. Then the esta- 
blishment of a Provisional Government showed 
itself in perspective—an event which would 
have given rise to unspeakable calamities. The 
ministry had in this perplexity only to choose 
between two evils, of which that of weakening 
their own authority was considered as the 
lesser, knowing that their intention was based 
on uprightness and legality in pursuing the 
path already entered upon. It is more difficult 
to acquit them of the accusation of having 
undertaken an important measure without 
having previously calculated their strength, 
and thus in all probability secured success. 
This reproach would deservedly attach to 


them, if in revolutions and times in which 
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the passions of man are in a high state of 
excitement, any extemporaneous project can 
prove as efficacious as it would do under 
ordinary circumstances. However, I do not 
hesitate to designate this step of the ministry 
as the greatest fault with which they can be 
charged. But would they not have incurred 
the former censure of weakness, and have 
been blamed for not possessing energy ade- 
quate to difficult circumstances, if they had 
not attempted to oppose an evil which was 
the source of so many disasters, and if they 
had refused to listen to the complaints which 
compelled them to act? On the other hand, 
did it not he in the power of the Cabinet 
to strengthen the central Government by the 
concentration of other military assistance from 
the provinces, at a moment when Italy was 
In insurrection, when a war which had broken 


out with Piedmont was not yet successfully 
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concluded, when other dangers threatened the 
monarchy, and the governors of the provinces re- 
fused decidedly to part with their military forces? 
Was it possible for the ministry to augment its 
material power whilst the population of Vienna 
continually nourished the suspicion that they in- 
tended to further the projects of the Camerilla, 
to carry out their designs, and to revoke all the 
concessions granted? Ata future period when 
men will judge more calmly of these events, they 
will not rashly condemn the measure alluded to. 
It is true that determined perseverance in a posi- 
tion once assumed, and an energetic mode of 
action, commonly bespeak a firm character, and 
often secure victory ; but on the field of battle, and 
in political struggles, moderation in the use of 
power, and the availing oneself dexterously of 
the mistakes made by our antagonists, frequently 
lead, and with less sacrifices, to the same end. 


The valiant and heroic Marshal in the glorious 
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campaign, which he undertook in Italy, for the 
defence of the monarchy, has perhaps afforded 
the greatest proof of his profound penetration, 
in giving up, after the first victorious battle, one 
part of the conquered territory, in order to 
recruit his forces. He afterwards defeated the 
enemy consecutively, in order that he might 
eventually strike one decisive blow, and thereby 
effect his entire destruction. The result of this 
was the conquest of Lombardy, whilst its loss 
had, perhaps, been unavoidable, if; before con- 
centrating his power, he had staked all on a 
doubtful issue. It is the nature of political 
fermentations, that, in their violent efferves- 
cence, they intoxicate all those who stand in 
their sphere ; and their continued exhalations 
finally affect even the more intelligent and well- 
disposed classes of the community: yet these 
latter, as soon as they recognise the irregular 


phase of the process, and become aware that 
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the Government, far from being stimulated by 
egotism, has for its object the defence of the 
dearest possessions of mankind, range themselves 
on its side. The greatest difficulty m such a 
position generally lies in inspiring that part of 
the population with courage not to refuse trifling 
sacrifices for their ultimate advantage ; and to 
make them comprehend, that besides possessing 
a clear knowledge of their own real interests, 
they must themselves take part in the adminis- 
tration. Any one who on the following fatal days 
of October came in contact with the National 
Guard, composed in its numerical preponder- 
ance of respectable individuals of all denomina- 
tions, must have found many proofs of the fact, 
that this body, in which every class of the 
population was represented, recognised the im- 
pending dangers, and did not deceive itself in 
regard to the ruinous consequences which must 


result from a continued resistance. Nevertheless, 
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it had not sufficient courage to abstain from 
the defence of the city against the besieging 
force : the imminent danger of having to combat 
the Proletariens within the walls, intimidating it 
more than all the suffering and misfortune which 
must follow the taking of the capital. 

The consequences of the events of the 26th 
May soon manifested themselves throughout the 
whole empire, and what next followed that event 
soon contributed essentially to relax the union 
of the monarchy. The greatest care of the 
Cabinet at this moment, therefore, was to arrest 
their progress. It was at this epoch that the 
Committee previously established for Public 
Safety displayed its authority, which now be- 
came independent. Although at this highly 
excited period, an institution composed of the 
most popular elements of the State, and which 
had had the merit of having with great exertion 


appeased and calmed the metropolis, seemed 
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well suited to inspire confidence and to captivate 
the sentiments of all; nevertheless its indepen- 
dent position and unlimited power made it a 
perilous rock, and at the same time the source 
of many conflicts. For such an institution must 
become the forum of all real and imaginary 


complaints and grievances, and be entirely turned 


aside from its duty of maintaining order and 
security. Besides this, it was unavoidable that 
in a function transgressing its limited power, 
there must arise collisions with the other autho- 
ties, and even with the ministry itself. The 
latter, it is true, endeavoured, when the Com- 
mittee was organised, to protest by anticipation 
against any kind of usurpation ; but not possess- 
ing the means of efficacious opposition, it was 
reduced to give merely its veto against it; at 
the same time declaring, that in case of a 
violation of duty, the Ministers would at once 


retire from office. 
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The decisions of the ministry during the first 
days of excitement were severely blamed, but 
they permitted only what they could not prevent, 
not wishing to provoke a dangerous outbreak of 
popular passion. The delegates returning from 
their mission to the Empcror, without having 
effected the desired result, were arrested and 
detained as hostages in the Aula of the University. 
This act, and the imprisonment of other indivi- 
duals who had been taken as spies whilst dis- 
charging their duty as tax-collectors, were deeds 
of terrorism, against which the Ministers did not 
fail to manifest their disapprobation. Among 
other violations, their presuming to control affairs 
belonging exclusively to the central adminis- 
tration, was also indignantly rebuked. The 
reduction of the garrison was, as respects the 
maintenance of order, a deplorable measure, 
but it became an urgent and unavoidable neces- 


sity, owing to the desire which prevailed among 
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the people, and as the military, from want of 
numbers, were conscious of their inability to 
resist. The greatest consolation was founded on 
the hope that these exigent demands would 
be withdrawn as soon as the people should 
have recovered from its mania, and the power of 
nobler feelings, momentarily overcome, should 
again obtain the ascendancy. 

In this first catastrophe, by which the position 
of the Ministers became surrounded by dangers, 
and thus rendered less tenable, their primary 
duty was to prevent the union of the whole 
monarchy becoming relaxed, and to preserve the 
equilibrium of all parts of the empire and the 
provinces with which it was in relation. The 
more difficult this task, owing to the absence of 
the monarch and that of two ministers, the more 
urgent was the necessity, by resolution and 
activity in employing all disposable means at 


the service of the Government, to rescue the 
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country from this crisis without endangering its 
unity, authority, and credit ; and at the same 
time to continue to pursue the constitutional 
path it had entered upon. Contemporaneous 
with this period some important transactions 
were negotiated with the most prominent 
Kuropean powers, to secure their friendship, 
and to remove the prevailing opinion that the 
authority of the Government was paralysed. 

In order to secure the success of the army in 
Italy, the greatest zeal was exerted in preparing 
equipments ; and as at this epoch, the efforts of 
Hungary to detach itself from the monarchy, 
could no longer be mistaken. The Ministers 
were aware of the necessity of establishing 
a point of centralisation which might serve as 
a rendezvous in case all peaceable attempts 
should prove vain, and thus might assist 
those provinces desirous of remaining united - 


with the empire. This point of centralisation 
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was easily found; as the resistance of the 
Sclavonians, Germans, and Romans, (the 
Walachians) in Hungary and Transylvania, 
against the Hungarian Government declared 
itself, and as from the petitions which their 
deputies laid before the throne, it became evi- 
dent that their most fervent wish was to take 
part in the Constitutional Assembly of the whole 
empire. The Cabinet was equally active in 
preventing the outbreak of a civil war in those 
countries, as also in soliciting the monarch to 
lend a willing ear to the equitable demands of 
the petitioners; thus counteracting the Hun- 
garian deputations who were endeavouring to 
put a false construction on the requests of those 
nations. The next care of the Cabinet was to 
neglect nothing which could prevent the con- 
vocation of the Diet. No doubt of its being 
convened was allowed to become imaginable, 


and no hindrance to its preparatory steps was 
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suffered to be raised, for the best hopes were at 
that time grounded on its inauguration. | 
These endeavours were crowned with success, 
although the influence of the events of May 
created many embarrassments in the Cabinet. 
This had to be surmounted, especially in Bohe- 
mia, where the minds of the people had been 
excited to fermentation, first by the aversion 
produced in consequence of the election of a 
member for the German Parliament at Frank- 
fort ; secondly, by the assembly of all the Scla- 
vonian races at Prague; and finally, by the 
attempt to establish a Provisional Government, 
which would have assumed an independent 
position. It was necessary to oppose these 
movements with energy, and it became evident 
that the representatives of the different nations 
felt by no means inclined to give up a union, 
which had been in all its interests closely 


cemented during many centuries. The anxiety, 
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however, in which that feeling left all minds, 
vented itself in the most contradictory preten- 
sions and accusations against the Government. 
The advocates for a strict amalgamation of 
Germany reproached it for having in Bohemia 
carelessly conducted the elections of the mem- 
bers for the National Assembly at Frankfort. 
The opponents of this system demanded the 
punishment of those who had been charged with 
supporting it, and they who felt themselves 
offended by the martial law proclaimed at 
Prague, in consequence of unfortunate disturb- 
ances which took place in that capital, insisted 
on a strict search being made to ascertain the 
real cause, and discover the actors in that insur- 
rection. All the complaints were brought before 
the armed assembly in the Aula in Vienna, 
and the Committee of Public Safety ; both of 
which bodies became the focus of all state affairs, 


whence they were conveyed through innumer- 
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able channels to every class of the population in 
the city, who assailed the ministry with demands 
that all grievances should be immediately 


redressed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PROGRESS OF EVENTS.—ITALY AND HUNGARY. 


Kfforts made by the Ministry during their Continuance in Office.—Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee of Public Safety.—Resignation of Office 
by the Author.—Results of Ministerial Experience.—Additional 
Observations by the Author on a period of Four Months after, during 
which he was Member of the Diet.—Delays in the First Proceedings 
of the Diet.—Vote of Thanks proposed to the Army for Services in 
Italy.—General Latour.—Tribute by the Author to his Character. — 
Intricacy of Relations with Hungary.x— Want of Union between the 
Government and the Diet.—Gencral Advantages of an Opposition. 


ArTeR the tempestuous events of May had 
subsided, the Cabinet proceeded with the pre- 
liminaries requisite for the next Diet, to draw 
out the rules for organising the country and 
central administration, and to support the war 
in Italy, omitting at the same time no attempts 
at pacification. They further endeavoured to 
discover the means which might contribute to a 
mutual understanding with respect to the reci- 


procal interests of Austria and Germany. In 
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Hungary they exercised their influence to pre- 
vent either a civil war or the total separation of 
that country from the empire; whilst at home 
they did not neglect to solicit the return of the 
monarch, this being of itself considered as the 
most efficacious means of obtaining all their 
objects. Indeed, a gradual advance towards 
a happy solution of all these intricate affairs 
was perceptible; the parliamentary elections 
drew to their close in all the provinces ; in the 
capital alone a partial extension of time was 
demanded for the census of the clections. The 
monarch gave a positive promise that he would 
return to the metropolis, and in the meanwhile 
despatched an illustrious Prince of the House, 
endowed with full powers to act as his substitute. 
To the latter a solemn deputation of the National 
Assembly in Frankfort was delegated to con- 
pratulate him on his being nominated Vicar of 


Germany. Austria, rescued from this crisis, 
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again ascended to the summit of that splendour, 
esteem, and influence, to which, during several 
centuries, her situation in Europe has elevated 
her. The ministry, thus released from the duty 
imposed on them, could now retire with the 
consolation of having prepared the path for their 
successors, along which they might proceed with 
more security, and meet with a support which 
would enable them the better to use that power 
which was entrusted to their hands. The 
Minister of the Interior especially recognised 
his retreat to be a necessary consequence of 
these events. During his earlier service, at a 
period with which many sad remembrances are 
connected, he could not conceal from himself 
that he never should acquire the sympathies of 
an epoch when people imagined that a complete 
revolution of the State could alone procure its 
salvation. As under the old system -he had 


been obliged to bear the censure of undermining 
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the solidity of the edifice of the State by the 
introduction of reforms, so now was he exposed 
to the suspicion of attempting to restrain the 
rapid course of the revolution, and of assisting the 
re-actionary party. But an order of the monarch 
opposed his desire to retire from public life, re- 
minding him of his duty to his country and to the 
throne, and at the same time summoned him to 
from a new ministry. The different parties in 
the metropolis made the public press the organ 
of their several opinions. The hostile disposition 
had become especially predominant in the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

Without underrating the merit of an insti- 
tution which was created whilst the capital 
was in a deplorable state, and without con- 
testing the service it rendered in maintaining 
order and peace, and aware as I am, that its 
acts cannot be measured by the standard of 


ordinary circumstances; the ministry could 
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nevertheless, not always commend its proceed- 
ings. Hence the prevailing opinion amongst its 
members, that we were inimical to it, and 
intended its suppression. But to have executed 
such a design, would have been an ill-judged 
measure, and an offence to the people who felt 
indebted to the institution, and in some degree 
sympathised with it. The‘ favourable moment, 
however, was now arrived for this provisionary 
authority to withdraw honourably, and thus 
justify the confidence imposed in it; for as a 
more regulated course in the administration 
became apparent, its establishment, which had 
taken place under peculiar circumstances, now 
became superfluous. In addition to this, the 
Archduke John, the representative of the Em- 
peror, was now residing in the metropolis, the 
Diet was on the eve of being opened, and thus 
the legal authorities had sufficient support. 


What provoked an unfavourable judgment against 
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the proceedings of the Minister, was the imputa- 
tion of being the defender of the system of two 
representative Chambers, and of being averse to 
direct elections; they further censured the plan 
laid down by him, as a temporary law for the 
regulations of the Diet ; and his conduct to the 
governor of Bohemia, who opposed several minis- 
terial decrees, was condemned as being too lenient. 

To clear himself from all these accusations, 
he procured an interview with a few members 
of the above mentioned committee, to whom he 
frankly explained his principles, although by no 
means recognising their right to interfere in 
these questions: he intimated to them at the 
same time, that, as the Diet was about to be 
opened, there existed no further occasion for the 
maintenance of the committec. Immediately 
after this interview, other delegates, accompanied 
by members of the Democratic Club, presented 


themselves to the Archduke, and solicited the 
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dismissal of the Minister. The reception of this 
deputation on the part of the Prince, was a 
sufficient ground for his instantaneous retire- 
ment from an office which he left with the 
satisfaction of knowing, that, although a higher 
degree of physical and moral power would be 
allotted to his successor, to -extricate the 
monarchy from the present calamities, and thus 
conduct it to a happier future ; he had notwith- 
standing, in conjunction with men of similar 
sentiments, succeeded in maintaining the 
integrity of the empire, in saving it in its 
first difficult phase of reform from civil war 
and sanguinary conflicts, and lastly, in having 
preserved the sympathies of the people for the 
monarch and the interests of the dynasty, by 
candidly pursuing a constitutional path. The 
Minister had latterly become convinced, that 
the monarchy may be considered as consolidated 


and armed against any revolution whatever, 
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provided all the confederated nations are 
guaranteed their nationalities. He felt persuaded, 
that the efforts exercised to obtain such 
guarantees, are not the consequence of an 
" ephemeral effervescence, but of a deeply felt 
necessity : not the inconsiderate sport of the 
imagination, but the result of the meditation of 
the wisest and noblest of men: not the tran- 
sition to a real republic, but the idea of that 
form of government, which collects its advan- 
tages, and rejects what is erroneous in its 
system. He found decided proofs in his newly 
obtained experience, that the most embittered 
enemies of the monarchy, do not inflict deeper 
wounds on monarchical institutions, than the 
defenders of the doctrine, which disposes the 
empire to the principle of aristocracy. We 
have seen that sagacity, constancy, and per- 
severance, have been exercised during more 


than thirty years over the greater part of 
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Europe, in efforts to procure a durable existence 
for this system; yet, but a few days were 
sufficient for its overthrow. Nor were they who 
subverted it, agitators, or democrats ; but the 
most enlightened, respectable, and accredited 
men of society, took part in this enterprise. 
We must not conceal the fact, that the revo- 
lution in Austria was premeditated and executed 
by a class of the population, prominent from its 
intelligence ; although a great part of the motors 
shrank back at a later period before their own 
achievement, and retired to the back-ground of 
the revolution at the moment when it was most 
requisite to exercise all the strength of courage 
and influence to give a proper direction to its 
progress, and to prevent it from overstepping 
the bounds of moderation. Thus it was, that 
men without knowledge or principle, were able 
to usurp the reins of the movement, even as the 


rabble which follaws in the rear of an army, 
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first demoralises, then produces insubordination, 
and at last, causes the soldiers to desert their 
colours if the chief does not rigorously maintain 
discipline and vigilance. It will not appear 
extraordinary, that the mass of the people went 
with them; for when the latter is without a 
leader, it usually concludes, that the boldest, 
most resolute, and courageous individual, must 
at the same time be the ablest and most suitable 
commandcr. Thus they became separated 
from the natural directors of society, who were 
themselves deprived of the co-operation of those 
who are its ramparts. The consequence of this 
was, that the fermenting element became 
predominant, whilst the better part was sus- 
pected, or was paralysed in action. Shall we on 
this account fling our anathema on the move- 
ment itself? If so, we must also condemn the 
locomotive engine, because, directed by an 


unskilful hand, it causes destruction to human 
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life, whilst under wise guidance, it proclaims 
the triumph of the genius of man, and con- 
tributes to disperse the blessings of prosperity. 
Having been elected a member of the Diet, I 
could not yet regard my activity in the public 
service as entirely extinguished. I shall there- 
fore be permitted to add the following obser- 
vations, which I had the opportunity of making 
during the four months of my parliamentary 
career—a period pregnant with fatal events. 
A national assembly, strange in its compo- 
sition, and new in its vocation, was to begin the 
difficult business of moulding the constitution 
for the monarchy, without rule, guide, or any 
kind of assistance. No model given by the 
executive power, or any aid from that quarter, 
facilitated the representatives in their unprac- 
tised task. Does not this afford a sufficient 
apology for the circumstance, that eight months 


were required for its completion, which space of 
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time, it must be admitted, would still have been 
necessary, even if the events of October had not 
absorbed its attention? To the regulation of 
affairs, and those formalities in which newly 
constituted assemblies waste so much time, the 
English Parliament devotes scarcely a couple of 
evenings. The Diet was accused of having made 
slow and dilatory progress in its transactions ; 
but we must consider that the representative 
bodies which show more celerity in their affairs 
generally, find a guidance and assistance in 
those members of the executive power who have 
already acquired skill and practice; and it 
seldom happens that any law of extended im- 
portance is brought under their consideration, to 
which the councillors of the Crown have not 
already afforded the matter and the logical 
analysis. The want of such an auxiliary was 
never more deeply felt than in the discussion 


upon the measure introduced for abolishing the 
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subjection of the peasantry to the nobility. The 
deplorable imperfection, and want of perspicuity 
which still adhere to the law in its present state, 
are also, for the most part, the consequence of 
the Chamber having been deprived of that 
assistance. It is quite impossible for me to 
give any explanation of the circumstance which 
created some sensation in the Chamber on the 
occasion of this debate. There are many of 
opinion that the dilatory progress of the Par- 
liament was a premeditated plan, but this 
reproach is void of any foundation, as are many 
others with which the members have been 
charged. It is a weakness to which all repre- 
sentative assemblies are more or less liable, to 
watch with anxious jealousy over their inde- 
pendence and authority, and to follow with sus- 
picion every step of the Government. Thence 
arise schisms and discord, which eventually lead 


either to a waste of time, or to the failure of 
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the prospects of many excellent regulations. 
But it would be an injustice to maintain that 
the Austrian Diet indulged in this propensity 
more than others. The frequency of interpel- 
lations ought rather to testify its careful atten- 
tion; for it was not until a later period that 
a conflict with Hungary led to acrimonious 
explanations, the consequence of which was 
sullenness and rancour. <As often as the 
Government required the co-operation of the 
representatives, it was accorded with the utmost 
readiness, a proof of which may be Mund in 
the large amount of supplies granted. Again, 
when an Hungarian deputation arrived in the 
metropolis for the purpose of inducing the 
Chamber to become the mediator in the case 
pending between it and the Government, thus 
menacing the authority of the latter, to which 
no resistance was opposed, even on this occasion 


the Diet, guided by proper feelings, rejected 
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their request after a warm debate. It is true 
that the refusal of a note of thanks proposed 
for the army in Italy was considered as im- 
politic, and looked upon as an act hostile to 
the Government. That it was impolitic may 
be true, but the latter part of the accu- 
sation is without foundation. It is known by 
experience that in parliamentary transactions it 
is very important to consider by whom and in 
what manner the matter for discussion is intro- 
duced. Now it unfortunately happened that the 
motion for a vote of thanks was proposed by a 
party who enjoyed but little sympathy in the 
Assembly. And as the notions prevailing with 
respect to the war in Italy were. very confused, 
it was a great mistake not to have previously 
separated the political from the military question. - 
I received an infallible proof that no aversion 
prevailed in the Chamber when, a few days after 


this debate, I introduced an eulogy on the army 
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in a financial report which I read in Parliament, 
and no sign of disapprobation was manifested. 
The Minister of War,* coming up to my place 
the next day to express his acknowledgments, 
fully confirmed my impression. Nor were 
there manifested in the House any sentiments 
unfavourable to the last mentioned individual. 
His noble and estimable character, his loyal and 
moderate demeanour in the Chamber could not 
justify any animosity against him. It will be 
for ever his glory, not only that he always 
displayed the most unshaken firmn®s as a 
military officer, and that, as chief in the branch 
of his administration, he conducted himself in 
conformity with the duties of his office, but that 
in his parliamentary position he showed a tact 
and prudence which bears testimony to his 
suitableness for the office of a constitutional 
Minister. The difficulty in his position was, its 


* General Latour. 
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being inconsistent with the system of govern- 
ment that he should enter into a closer intimacy 
with the Diet, initiate it into his plans and 
measures, and thus obviate suspicion, and remove 
the prejudice which existed against him. In 
consequence of this, distrust insinuated itself 
into the minds of no small portion of the people, 
which led to deplorable events, difficult to 
prevent at a time when the passions are 
inflamed. The following circumstance, although 
minute, may serve as a proof of this. When, 
on the morning of the 6th October—of unhappy 
record, the rumour began to circulate that there 
was an encounter between the garrison and the 
populace, a few deputies resolved to obtain 
certain information of what was going forward. 
On my suggesting that the Minister of War 
must be best instructed on the subject, and 
would consequently give a better account ; some 


of the members asserted that he was personally 


G 
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in command of the troops, and was marching 
over the bridge of the Danube towards Hungary ; 
and this met with such credence that, when 
I arrived in the neighbourhood of the War- 
office, I proposed to make immediate inquiries. 
A part only of the deputation followed me 
thither ; the rest directing their steps towards 
another Government office. They were disap- 
pointed, however, as all the members of the 
Cabinct were at that time assembled at the 
official residence of the Minister of War. 

The distrust, which increased ff~m day to 
day, had its source especially on the intricacy 
of the relations with Hungary, and in the 
exertions made by the leaders of the movement 
in that country. It is almost impossible for me 
to offer any supposition why, after that stormy 
debate ending with a decision (which was long in 
suspense) to refuse admittance to the Hungarian 


deputation, there was not laid down a plain 
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declaration as to what system was to be adopted 
towards that country, and why the Chamber had 
not been summoned to offer its assistance in the 
measures which the Government intended to 
pursue. Such a step was expected, and must 
assuredly have met with the assent of the Diet, 
nor would it have failed to produce a strong 
moral impression. This abstaining from a frank 
procedure, which unhappily continued through- 
out the whole session, can only be explained by 
the fact that there was no central point of 
union between it and the Government. Besides 
replying to the interpellations, there were in 
reality no parliamentatary transactions in which 
the Chamber took part. The Ministers were 
not supported by any party; for, as they had 
no leading idea, and as no solid principle 
indicated the direction they were pursuing, it 
was imprudent to enter the lists on their. behalf, 


without first correcting those evil measures 
G2 
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which might have been disowned by them as 
soon as unfavourable results were observed to 
follow. 

It is unavoidable (neither would it be well 
if it were otherwise,) that, in a representative 
assembly, parties should arrange themselves 
according to the principles they profess, and 
to the political end they have in view. The 
formation of such partics contributes essen- 
tially to facilitate discussions, and bestows 
gradually on the body a certain imprint of 
character, leading to a clear knowledge whether 
harmony exists between the executive and the 
legislative powers. It is true, that from the 
very organisation of an assembly, energetic 
opposition, according to the shades of opinion 
of the members, must be produced by the 
examination of measures which are laid before 
it; but this is necessary, as the Government 


knows at once its opponents, their intentions, 
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and what means must be employed to counteract 
them : nay, the existence of such an opposition 
is often the surest way to form and to strengthen 
the ministerial party, if the Government intends 
not merely to maintain its power but to advocate 
the interests of the community, which will 
always find themselves represented in the 
Assembly itself. He who examines in an unpre- 
judiced manner all the circumstances under 
which the first Austrian Diet entered on its 
vocation, will not be inclined to judge it severely, 
although he may not always find in the demean- 
our of this body that security, clear-sightedness, 
and delicate indulgence for such traditions as 
command reverence, and that temperate perse- 
verance in steadily pursuing a given object, by 
which its most celebrated prototypes have gained 
confidence, respect, and an irresistible influence 


over the feelings of their countrymen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE REVOLUTION.—SUMMARY OF EVENTS.— 
CONCLUSION. 


Tulmutuous Discussions in the Capital.—Agitation which followed the 
Events of the 6th October.—Conduct of the Diet.—Union of the 
Exccutive and the Chamber.—Rcmarks on the proposed Dispersion 
of the Dict.—Transfer of the Assembly to Kremsier.—Gradual 
Union with the Executive Power.—Dissolution of the Chamber.— 
Events which succeeded the Revolution—Summary of the modern 
Politics of Austria.—Events which have lately happened.— Resources 
of Austria.—Germany—lIts relations with Austria.—Conclusion. 


BerorE the Chamber could, by their unanimous 
decisions, claim as a well-merited reward such 
a solid and moral preponderance as this, the 
populace of the city, irritated by some ill-advised 
measures, ascended gradually to that excess of 
tumultuous discussion which communicated itselt 
through different channels to the Diet itself. 
The horrible* misdeeds of the 6th October no 


* Alluding to the murder of General Latour. 
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longer permitted any tranquil deliberation ; for 
whilst civil war raged in the streets, party 
contention inflamed the breasts of the members 
themselves, and acrimony, passion, and self- 
interest, usurped the place of that moderation 
which ought to have pervaded the Assembly at 
so critical a moment. The conduct and the 
first resolutions of the Chamber taken on that 
day underwent a severe censure; but that 
which is performed during the tempest of con- 
tending passions, can never stand the ordeal of 
the morals and the precepts of wise moderation. 
On the other hand, however, we must not over- 
look the fact, that the first tendency of the 
feeling obeyed an instinctive impulse, which was 
to inspire the monarch with consolation, to 
create a firm government, and to bring the 
differences with Hungary to a peaceable solution. 
The resolutions which followed were intended 


to accelerate the measures by which order might 
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be established. A friendly understanding was 
effected with the garrison, in order to pacify 
and reconcile them with the inhabitants, and 
to remove the dangers by which the capital 
was seriously threatened, both from within and 
without. Although a partisan of no faction, 
and but little acquainted with the closer con- 
catenation of these events, I cannot conceal my 
persuasion that this was the purpose of the 
majority, and the predominant disposition and 
intention of the Diet, although it did not obtain 
an unequivocal expression in the mé@&sures con- 
certed. I myself, as an eye-witness, can affirm 
that this alone was intended when a deputation 
was sent to the Emperor, and a mediator was 
despatched to the General, by whom Vienna 
was at that time closely besieged. 

If it had previously been but a slight link 
which united the Executive power with the 


representative Chamber, it was at this moment 
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entirely broken ; the ministry was dissolved, and 
one only of its members tried in its embarrassed 
position, to keep up a precarious intercourse 
between them. The Assembly itself decreased 
numerically from day to day. Its moral influ- 
ence diminished visibly, and thus it lay in its 
agony, during four bitter weeks, incapable of 
reviving, yet unable to expire. Nevertheless, it 
was not inactive, and although it did not share 
the functions of the Government, its presence 
checked evils which would otherwise have been 
unavoidable. Many voices were raised, accusing 
the still remaining members for not having 
restrained themselves from further discussion, 
which would have accelerated the moment of 
the complete dissolution of the Diet. It is not 
my intention to reprove those representatives, 
who withdrew from Vienna, imagining that 
their personal security was in danger, but I 


must observe, that as the monarch alone was 
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entitled to dissolve the Chamber, and as he 
acknowledged its existence up to the last days 
of October, to have terminated the session 
spontaneously would have been an usurpation 
of the prerogative of the Crown, and a violation 
of the duties imposed on the members by their 
electors. In proof of this assertion, we may 
mention the fact, that a deputation from this 
body was received by the Emperor, who more- 
over issued an order to prorogue the Assembly : 
a formality on the part of the Sovereign intended 
solely as a recognition of its exmtence: the 
locality where it met being already closed by 
military force. | 

Six weeks after those fatal events which fill 
up one of the most melancholy pages in the 
history of Austria, the Assembly was trans- 
ferred to Kremsier in Moravia, and a new 
Cabinet was composed. The constitution ought, 


by the exertion of every effort, to have been 
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drawn out by discussing the organic resolutions 
which were to be laid before the members, to 
have been fully completed. If in the place 
where the Congress now met, the attention of 
the representatives was less distracted from 
serious deliberations; on the other hand, the 
Diet had fewer moral resources, and wanted 
that stimulus which results from an immediate 
contact with the most intelligent classes of 
society. The intercourse with the Cabinet was 
somewhat difficult, as business required its 
presence at one time in the capital, and at 
another in Olmiitz, the temporary residence of 
the Emperor. The Diet was again deprived of 
that support which is to be met with amongst 
the enlightened and experienced members of the 
Executive power. Again, owing to the absence | 
of the Sovereign, there arose that coldness and 
uneasy feeling at being slighted and disregarded, 


and from this the transition was only one step 
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to animosity, which might have finally led to 
discord. It is true that such a rupture did not 
take place, as the Chamber granted its votes 
for large sums of money to cover the immediate 
requirements of the State; but it was by no 
means possible to establish a confidential 
relation, or a mutual co-operation between the 
Cabinet and the representatives, which would 
have proved satisfactorily to the nation, that 
there existed a perfect harmony between those 
in whose hands the regulation of their destinies 
was placed, and those who were trusted to 
represent them in Parliament. The constitution 
was after three months’ labour completed, and 
only required the sanction of the Chamber, when 
on the 7th of March, the dissolution of the Diet 
was proclaimed, and the octroyed constitution 
promulgated. 

Some time has elapsed since the occurrence 


of events which accompanied the first phase of 
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the political movement, and which will exercise 
an immense influence on the destiny of a great 
empire. The important historical incidents 
which roll rapidly on before our eyes, scarcely 
permit us to cast more than a fugitive glance on 
those actors who arose out of the revolution, and 
to appreciate rightly what they have performed 
or omitted to execute. But he who looks upon 
those events not merely with the eye of a 
superficial observer, will not limit himself to 
isolated facts, but will search them in their 
ageregate for suggestions as to the future. By 
this means he will find in them the refutations 
of many judgments on these events which have 
been too hastily formed. A short and succinct 
appendix of what happened may be allowed to 
follow in this place. 

Two systems are at this moment contending 
for the preference, as a means of securing legal 


order, and of preserving society against shocks 
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threatening its existence. The one is based on 
the severe maintenance of power, and sus- 
piciously watches liberty in order that it may 
not become prejudicial. The other endeavours 
by conciliating all interests, and by the irresis- 
tible force of conviction, to unite all noble 
faculties of society with the Government—the 
first, in a word, is the system of police—the 
second is the recognition of individual rights. 
As to the acts of a few demagogues, whose — 
wicked intention it is to loosen the ties of 
society, and to bereave it of its no®lest posses- 
sions, these cannot be designated by the 
honourable name of system. The first will 
evince its activity as long as the Government 
is assisted by force, and whilst the resisting 
party is unable to obtain ascendancy by the 
same means; such a system, however, must be 
overthrown when the power which supports it 


is withdrawn. The second is founded on the 
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propagation of honest sentiments, and in the 
predominance of better feelings; and this will 
increase in strength and influence in proportion 
as the people become imbued with nobler 
sentiments. 

After the first outbreak in Austria, the 
Government was obliged to yield to circum- 
stances, and to make concessions which the 
urgency of the times demanded, and thus it 
succeeded without bloodshed or destructive 
revolution in attaining its object. It met with 
the representatives of the people, and transacted 
business with them in order that an amicable 
relation might exist to revive the declining 
confidence. 

When good intelligence failed, and the Diet 
was treated with neglect, it soon sank in credit 
and influence, and the force of resistance which 
might have opposed the Government became 


paralysed ; but the latter also lost its power 
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and authority as well as its efficacious means 
of giving a proper direction and moderation to 
the course it pursued. 

When the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
carried away by illusion, were resolved upon 
making a violent resistance, the General,* to 
whom were entrusted the destinies of Vienna, 
might, by conciliatory words, have disarmed an 
irritated population, secured order, and obtained 
that obedience to the law which is of the 
greatest importance. I myself undertook a 
mission for the purpose of inducing*him to the 
persuasion that it was in his power to add to 
military honour and glory the sentiments of a 
generous mind, and to preserve to the monarch 
who had already, by his clemency, acquired 
the epithet of “the Benign,” those sympathies 
which his noble heart had created ; but it was 


the will of fate that the submission of the 


* Prince Windischgratz. 
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capital should be obtained only after the corpses 
of many of the citizens lay buried under heaps 
of ruins, leaving behind feelings of bitterness 
in the hearts of the people and deplorable 
destruction in the city as its monuments. 

Thus withered the laurel which might have 
adorned the brows of the warrior—thus perished 
the hopes of being able to place confidence in 
a Magnanimous mind: painful remembrances 
will long continue to nourish feelings of animo- 
sity, whilst the wounds on the throne have 
already been expiated by two moral suicides. 
It was only when the rigour of military power 
was relaxed that milder sentiments and better 
feelings awoke among the people. The inhabi- 
tants of Vienna daily relieve the soldiers by 
generously sending them the means of sub- 
sistence ; they console the sick and wounded, 
and show the greatest concern for those who 


a short time previously stood before them as 
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enemies; and the monarch wanders without 
escort, yet secure, in the deserted part of his 
capital, whilst in the centre of the city, cannons 
and palisades call, threateningly, to the minds 
of the harmless inhabitants the calamities they 
have had to endure. 

The same spectacle was repeated in the 
neighbouring country (Hungary), where the 
neglect of conciliatory measures and a menacing 
Invasion transformed a mere resistance into a 
bloody civil war, to such a degree, that, to 
re-establish the authority of the laW and justice 
it was necessary to implore foreign assistance, 
whilst, had conciliatory steps been taken, the 
union would have been better consolidated. Does 
not this fact prove that courage consists not 
solely in the employment and skilful leading of 
military forces, but that the most sublime hero- 
ism manifests itself when no recourse is made 


to arms? He who, in the sad conflict with 
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Hungary, had succeeded in dissipating the illu- 
sion, in reconducting the minds of the people to a 
consciousness of their errors without the aid of 
any rigorous measures, would truly have earned 
the glory of an undaunted hero, and would have 
been better entitled to claim blessings and grati- 
tude than a General who, at the head of an army, 
annihilates an enemy his superior in numbers ; 
but to accomplish this, is obliged to carve his 
way to the possession of the country by marching 
over ruins and bodies of the slain. 

Austria is already provided with many liberal 
organic statutes and regulations, but their effect 
would be greater, their beneficial influence 
deeper, and more generally felt, if they had 
been originated by the representatives of the 
empire ; and in this case only could it be justly 
maintained that the political movement is now 
at an end, and the revolution consummated. 


Germany must have recognised that it has 
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pursued a wrong path to obtain the unity, 
power, and grandeur it desired ; but how secure 
would the prospects of future tranquillity in 
Austria be, if the state of Germany were already 
completely regulated,—if it owed its consoli- 
dation to an open and clear declaration from 
this country. The sympathies which Austria 
previously enjoyed in the old Teutonic empire 
would revive, were it to proceed sincerely and 
honestly on the constitutional path. 

The most unjust and dangerous deduction to 
be drawn from the storms in which Austria has 
been involved, would be to make science answer- 
able * for what happened, because its votaries 
took part in the movement, or if it should 
punish a whole generation by depriving it of the 
enjoyment of public instruction because it did 
not withdraw from the influence of a universal 


tendency. 


* Alluding to the closing of the University in Vienna. 
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If sophisms and erroneous dogmas guided the 
movement over a dangerous field, in this very fact 
lies a demonstrative proof how necessary is a 
careful cultivation of science, and how great is 
the duty of the State to devote its full attention 
to instruction, which guides man from his cradle 
to his mature age, and must unite the more 
closely both the preceptor and the scholar to its 
sway. How could it be conceived that organic 
laws, civil and political regulations, the most 
important affairs of the church and _ society, 
should be regulated and harmoniously entwined 
into one united system, whilst science, the prin- 
cipal source of the bliss of mankind, is neglected 
or is treated as the foe of society? No, on the 
contrary, the whole generation capable of mental 
improvement, and in union with them the wisest 
and most respectable men of the nation, are 
called upon to place themselves in the first 


ranks of its votaries. 
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A calm reflection on the whole movement 
which has brought Austria to so serious a crisis, 
has led me to the conclusion that the course 
which this movement has taken has inflicted 
deep wounds on the country, and that these 
wounds have been caused by great errors, from 
which none of the partisans can be exculpated. 
The'surest way to avoid the renewal of these 
evils is to take into consideration the ideas which 
exercise an irresistible influence on the present 
time ; to use moderately a power which has been 
placed in the hands of the Governmemt ; not to 
counteract and check the development of genius, 
but on the contrary to afford every means of 
support and assistance to its reasonable progress. 
My intention in publishing this small addition to 
the history of modern times 1s not to refute the 
opinions of others, or to offer an apology for my 
own policy, in pursuing which I have but too 


often felt the insufficiency of my abilities ; but 
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I have been guided by a wish to assist the form- 
ation of a Judgment on the connection of these 
events, and at the same time to give a lucid 
explanation of them to those who will eventually 


become actors in the same sphere. 


ere 


THE END. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF THE FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, BANQUETS OF THE 
SEVERAL PERIODS, 


BY MRS. STONE. 
Author of “Tlistory of the Art of Needle-Work,” &c. 


Second Edition. In Two Vols., with numerous portraits, neatly bound, 17. 1s. 





MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 
DURING THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. 
BY J. HENEAGE JESSE. 


In Four Vols. 8vo, with Engravings from Original Paintings, 27. 16s. 


** The first or last two Volumes may be had sepurately to complete sets. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND, 


UNDER THE HOUSE OF NASSAU AND HANOVER. 


BY J. HENEAGE JESSE. 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts.” 


In Three Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 27. 28. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL 
OF ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. 


WITH THE CORRESPONDENCE WITH LORD NELSON AND OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSS. 


BY JEDEDIAH STEPHENS TUCKER. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &., 17. 10s, 


EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DELUSIONS. 


COMPRISING 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTH-SEA BUBBLE, THE TULIPOMAYIA, MODERN PROPHE- 
OIES, DUELS AND ORDEALS, THE CRUSADES, THE WITCH-MANIA, THE SLOW 
POISONERS, HAUNTED HOUSES, THE ALCHYMISTS, FORTUNE-TELLING, 

THE MAGNETISERS, ETO. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Author of “ The Thames and its Tributaries,” &c. 


In Three Vols. 8vo, with lortraits, 27. 2s. 


MEMOIRS OF R. LOVELL EDGEWORTH. 


BEGUN BY HIMSELF, AND CONCLUDED BY HIS DAUGHTER, 


MISS EDGEWORTH. * 
New Edition. Revised and partly re-written by her. In 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP GOODMAN’S HISTORY OF HIS 
OWN TIME, 
COMPRISING MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES I. 
Eprtzep sy J. 8. BREWER, M.A. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 18s. 


ROMANTIC HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS; 


OR, THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” “ The Two Old Men’s Tales,” 
“Triumphs of Time,” &c. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, neatly bound, price 11. 10s. 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


MEMOIRS OF HENRY THE FIFTH, 


AS PRINCE OF WALES AND KING OF ENGLAND. 


BY J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, with a Portrait of Henry, 11. 1s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
BY M. BOURRIENNE. 


TO WHICH ARE NOW FIRST ADDED, 


A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED DAYS, OR THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, OF 
NAPOLEON'S EXILE AND DEATH AT ST. ITELENA. 


In Four Vols. 8vo, neatly bound, with numerous Portraits, 18s. 


MEMOIRS or Sir CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 


VICE CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD CITANCELLOR TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


INCLUDING 


HIS SECRET LETTERS TO TIE QUEEN, AND THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STATESMEN AND OTHER 
EMINENT PERSONS. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
BY SIR HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 
Tn 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO OUR TIME. 
COMPRISING 


A SERIES OF LETTERS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSORIPTS 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, STATE PAPER OFFIOE, &c. 


BY SIR HENRY ELLIS. 
New Edition. In Four Vols, post 8vo, with Portraits, 12 4s. 
*," The first or last two Volumes may be had separately to complete sets: 
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MEMOIRS OF 


THE CHEVALIER AND PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD. | 


BY J. HENEAGE JESSE. 
Second Edition. In Two Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, neatly bound, 12, 8s. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH, G.C.B. 


INCLUDING 


HIS CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PERSONAGES 
OF HIS TIME. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
BY JOHN BARROW, F.RS. 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Francis Drake,’ &c. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 12, 8s. 





THE TRIAL OF THE EARL AND COUNTESS 
OF SOMERSET. 


FOR THE POISONING OF SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, IN THE TOWER 
OF LONDON. 


BY ANDREW AMOS, *® 
LATE MEMBER OF TIE SUPREME COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


In 8vo, price 15s. neatly bound. 


MEMOIRS OF THE STUARTS AND THEIR 
ADHERENTS. 


BY MRS. THOMSON. 
In Three Vols. 8vo, with Portraits, bound in cloth, 27. 2s. 


THE CELEBRATED AUTHORS OF AMERICA, 


THE HISTORY, CONDITION, AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


BY R. W. GRISWOLD. 


In One large volume imperial 8vo, bound, with Twelve Portraits in Mezzotinto, 
&e., from Original Pictutes, price 18s. 





BRADLURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WUITEFRIARS. 


